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For the Companion. 


LONNY. 


I had a habit when visiting Aunt Hitty of scru- 
tinizing the generous collection of photographs to 
be found on the claw-footed mahogany in the 
parlor, and the ambrotypes laidon one side in sys- 
tematic piles. Many of the dear old lady’s rela- 





tives, even to remote connections, were represented 
there, for she had the old-fashioned interest in 
kith and kin, and could detail accurately the 
branchings of the family tree. 

The ambrotypes were curious mementoes of for- 
mer generations, more interesting in their faded 
impressions sometimes than the photographs 
which gradually marked successive stages of ad- 
vancement in the art, from the small, pale card, 
from which an expressionless face stared like a 
lump of putty, to the life-like, beautifully-finished 
work of Fredericks or Sarony. 

There were all sorts of faces in Aunt Hitty’s 
collection; some were pretty, some vixenish, some 
stolid, some silly. In fact the majority were unin- 
teresting; so much so that you felt perfectly satis- 
fied to know they dwelt.somewhere in the wide 
world remote from your individual orbit. The 
exceptions were that you chanced on a face of 
marked power, or good looks, or a mystery or 
sadness of expression that challenged your gaze 
and provoked your curiosity to know more of 
them than the sun had limned for you. 

Such a face, not handsome, but manly and in- 
teresting, I happened on that chill December after- 
noon, as I sat with Aunt Hitty in the low-ceiled, 
cozy parlor. 

It was a bleak day without. The sky was of 
a steel-blue, with a few rose-tinted clouds lying 
low along the eastern horizon; the wind soughed 
drearily, and along the fences and in corners lay 
ragged, uneven patches of snow, while elsewhere 
brown weeds and sad ghosts of golden-rod swayed 
before every gust. 

The pines before the house held up green, stur- 
dy arms, but the other trees stretched forth only 
bare branches, with here and there a few shriv- 
elled, rustling leaves still clinging with their dead 
but tenacious hold. The sun shone brightly, but 
it was a chilly shine, that left the pools icy and the 
fields wan. One turned gladly to the inside cheer, 
the Franklin with its cheerful glow, the warm 
coziness of the room. 

Aunt Hitty, rosy, genial, comfortable in her 
dark merino, looked up at me from her low rock- 
ee ° ; 

“Seems to me ‘you ought to hev them picters by 
heart, dear. You do beat all to look ’em over. It 
just seems you take a comfort doin’ it!” 

She was knitting, this dear old Dorcas was, some 
woollen stockings for a family in the neighborhood 
who had had, as she expressed it, a real hand- 
running streak of bad luck. The mother, the 
most efficient of the household, had had the mala- 
ria for mqnths; the.barn, with the season’s crops, 
wagons, sleigh and one of the horses, had burned | 
to the ground, dnd no insurance; and the old: 
grandmother had had a “shock o’ num palsy.” 


The children, of whom there was the poor man’s 


quiver full, needed badly enough some one to look 
after their comfort, and this Aunt Hitty, bless her! 
was doing to the best of her ability. She had | 


taken in for a while one of the patient, tow-headed 


urchins, who at present, overpowered by his din- 
ner, or the heat, or both combined, lay asleep on 
the rug, and she was doing her utmost to finish 
this particular pair of stockings for his thin, 
shapeless little legs. 

Her needles clicked as she narrowed down to 
the heel; she bent kindly on me her placid eyes. 
I held forth to her the face I had been studying. 
The face a forlorn woman would turn to in a 
crowd, or a little child approach with confidence. 
The forehead was broad and well-shaped, the eyes 
large, candid and well apart, the nose large and 
by no means classic, the mouth wide but pleasing, 
the chin firm and square and with a well-defined 
dimple. 

“TI like him, Aunt Hitty. Heis good-looking 
fora homely man. There is something of a sad 
expression there, though. Now I should say he 
had a story, and perhaps you might tell it.” 

“That’s Lonny,” said she; “Brother Jacob’s 
only child. And as for his story, dear child, if it 
would. do any good, I'd tell it for the world to 
hear.” 

The shining needles fiew in and out, the gray 
cat basked in the warmth, the rosy boy breathed 
softly beside her, the shadows lengthened and the 


early dusk drew on apace as I listened to Lonny’s 
story. Aunt Hitty showed me, in a few incisive 
words, Brother Jacob and his home. I saw him 
plainly, a reticent man, hard-featured, ignorant, 
dogmatic, possessed with the greed of gain; and 
Aunt Elniry, his wife, slow of speech, shallow of 
thought, content to do her household work and 
help Jacob save. 

“Lonny was their only child,” said Aunt Hitty. 


for makin’ an’ contrivin’ things. He was handy 
with tools, an’ ’twas easy seen that was to be his 
callin’, When he was fourteen, Jacob took him 
to Medford to serve Si Slocum, the carpenter an’ 
boss-builder, as’ prentice; an’ Lonny was willin’ 
as could be to go. He wa’n’t one like so many 
are now days, to slip into a trade without knowin’ 
it. He was willin’ to take pains to be a thorough 
workman. He talked it over to me, all eager as 


“Miry gave him the name of Leonidas; it was her | he always was when he set his mind on anything. 
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‘in 
‘Gh 





| | father’s, and though Jacob said it was a heathen- | 


| ish name, he lowed her to hev her way about it. 
He was a nice boy as boys go; restless and noisy, 
| like all healthy boys I’ve seen, but lovin’ an’ 
kind-hearted. . 

“Jacob never spoiled him pettin’ him. I used 
| to think he was too stern with the little chap; 
|never took no interest in his little plans nor no- 
tions. It was ‘Do this an’ 10 that,’ and no words 
wasted. Lonny seemed to fear him more than-he 
loved him. As for Miry, she’d set up all night 
an’ nurse an’ cry over him if he had the croup, 
an’ the next day slap him well if he tracked mud 
in over her clean floor. We saw a good deal of 
the child. He was just our Ted’s age, an’ he used to 
come by to school, a freckled, chunky little fellow, 
carryin’ his dinner-pail; an’ Ted would be waitin’ 
under the choke pear tree that used to stand down 
there in the hollow, an’ the way those boys would 
laugh an’ call to each other made the air ring! 

“He really liked to be here more than at home, 
but that was nat’ral, for we had children, an’ Si- 
mon was always kind o’ like a big brother to his 
boys; always takin’ an int’rest in all their mat- 
ters, teachin’ ’em to shoot an’ fish an’ hunt, an’ 
never failin’ to let ’em hev their play-spells after 
their work was well done. ‘For all work an’ no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,’ says he; ‘an’ vice 
versy.’ We never made no diffrence between 
Lonny an’ our own. When I made them figger 
doughnuts, I made his share just the same; an’ 
when Simon made ’em each a sled for coastin’, 
Lonny’s was there too. 

“So you might say the boy grew up near to us. 
He was no great at his books, but he had a head 














‘I want to learn to do good work, an’ get good 
pay, Aunt Hitty,’ says he. ‘An’ when I can go 
| in business on my own hook, I’m goin’. An’ I'll 
always do good, honest work. I hate tricks an’ 
shams. I just mean to be a first-class mechanic. 
| Don’t talk to me about standin’ behind a counter, 
an’ sellin’ tape an’ ribbon an’ groceries. I want 
|to make things; something that'll show honest 
work.’ So the boy ran on, as was his way when 
folks would listen, an’ I always tried to find time 
to listen to the children’s plans. Dear hearts! 
they always have such bright hopes! 

“There was only one thing worried me "bout 
the matter. There were other boys in Silas’s shop 
that wa’n’t the clean-hearted, God-fearin’ lads one 
would want their boys thrown in with; an’ Lonny 
was so kind o’ lackin’ in his nature when it come 
to not mind‘n’ others’ jokes an’ sneers; he was so 
anxious to please always an’ be on good terms 
with everybody, that I feared for him. 

“Simon always said that Lonny’s biggest fault 
was in bein’ too easily persuaded. ‘He’s got to 
learn yet,’ says he, ‘that it’s a dooty to say No 
sometimes ; that there’s a point where a body has 
to take a firm stand, even if it’s again his own in- 
clinations an’ the idees of those around him. The 
not bein’ able to say no then leads a body into 
ways of sin.’ 

“I kept thinkin’ about the boy, so kind-hearted 
an’ free-handed, an’ it troubled me. I spoke to 
Miry about it; 
souls’ interests. ‘Lonny 
says I; 
straints an’ care. 


is but young, Miry,’ 





I feel burdened about hii.’ 





“Yes,” says she,—she was cuttin’ carpet-rags 
that day, an’ hadn’t time to look up,—he’s the 
carelessest boy I ever knew. I just know he'll 
get his feet wet an’ not wrap up his throat, an’ 
be down with the quinsy. I don’t expect noth- 
in’ else.’ 

“Dear heart, hev you ever heard of askin’ for * 
bread an’ gettin’ a stone? Every Saturday night 
Lonny walked home reg’lar the six mile from 
Medford, and most every Sunday afternoon fur a 
spell, he come over to see us. He never had no 
comp’aint to make of hard work, or hard fare or 
anything, he just took everything up easy. He 
was the best ’prentice to use tools and his brains, 
too, that he ever had, Slocum told Simon. 

“By-and-by, we didn’t see so much of him—, 
other boys instead of ours seemed to get hold of 
him, an’ he stayed away sometimes a couple of 
months. 

“Our Ted said one day that Jim Smith said 
when he was to Medway tavern, Lonny came in 
with another boy an’ they stepped up to the bar 
an’ called for two glasses of rum an’ 
Lonny was goin’ it fast, he should say. 

“Hearin’ that, was just like a bolt out of a clear 
sky tome. The first thing I did was to ery out 
again the rum-seller. ‘He haint no right to sell 
liquor to minors,’ says I, ‘it’s again the law.’ 

“*Mother,’ says Ted, ‘do you ’spose there’s a 
liquor-seller minds law any more than he minds 
gospel? Why, you don’t know half the goin’s-on 
ake Smith would sell a baby 


drank ’em. 


at Medway tavern—J 
rum an’ kick it out after ’twas drunk !’ 

“I couldn’t rest till I’d seen Jacob an’ ’Miry 
about it. There’s times when we’ve got to interest 
ourselves in others’ affairs. 

“Look here, Hitty,’ says Jacob, ‘if you'll ’tend 
to your own house, I'll see to mine. You're like 
our old hen that cackles before she’s hurt. Boys 
will be boys, an’ if they take a treat of liquor once 
in a way or so, there’s no harm done. If ever I’ve 
felt to take a glass o’ rum, I’ve taken it—an’ who 
was hurt? You nor nobody else can’t say that I 
haint always kept a level head !’ 

“That was truth so far as I knew; but then, Ja- 
cob had a will like iron, an’ then, he’d never bin 
thrown out like Lonny ’mong poor companions, 
fur he’d always lived home under father’s eye, an’ 
he hadn’t that sunny, wantin’-to-go-with-the-tide 
nature of Lonny’s, and besides, Jacob was always 
too stingy a man to spend his money on his appe- 
tite, while the boy was free-handed as the day. 

“*You strain at gnats, Hitty,’ says he. ‘I’spose 
you remember how you sot yourself up about my 
hevin’ hot rum to treat neighbors with on New 
Year’s? You're kind o’ fanatical on some pints, 
but that’s the way with wimmen. They’re like 
Don Quixoty—always tiltin’ at wind-mills.’. Then 
gettin’ up an’ knockin’ the ashes out of his pipe, 
he says—for Jacob was that fashion man he’d 
never talk or listen to what didn’t suit him— 
‘How’s Simon gettin’ along with his hayin’? If 
he haint got it most in, he’ll do poorly, I reckon, 
fur there’s goin’ to be a rainy spell.’ 

“Elmiry had listened, sayin’ nothin’, as her way 
was when he was by, but when I went out to the 
wagon she went along, an’ she says, as she buckled 
the reins an’ handed them to me, ‘Hitty, you was 
sayin’ that about Lonny; you know boys will be 
boys—you can’t hold ’em in with bit an’ bridle. 
You’ve got to expect these things from young 
folks.’ 

“*Expect a body to wade through mud before 
they can be clean!’ says I. ‘Expect to walk into 
a lion’s jaws an’ not be injured! No, no, Miry, I 
never expect such things—from my boys. I ex- 
pect them, as well as my girls, to be sober, pure- 
minded, clean-handed. I’ve lived near forty year, 
but I’ve never yet seen the need or the sowin’ of 
wild oats, or sowin’ to the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. Miry, don’t you know Lonny hasn’t the 
strong will of his father? I tell you, he’s that na- 
ture he’ll slip along—slip along into sin if you an’ 
Jacob don’t watch. Yes, watch and pray, Miry!’ 

“You're sich a queer woman, Hitty—so flus- 
tered about little things!’ says she for answer, 
liftin’ her little, faded eyes. ‘Jacob don’t see no 
harm into ’t, an’ a man ought to know. But hey 
your say, Hitty, hev your say. I s’pose you’ll 
feel better for freein’ your mind. Do you s’pose, 





but I must say, Miry wasn’t one | us about Lonny. 
of the kind to be troubled about what I call folks’ | from old restraints an’ habits—church-goin’, Sab- 


now, you could let me hev some careway-seeds 


| for cakes? mine I dried ’s got the mice in ’em.’ 


“Now and then we learned things that troubled 
He seemed to have fallen away 


bath-keepin’, all those things that hinge together 


‘just the age when a lad needs home re- | to determine a boy’s or man’s character—an’ from 
| all accounts he seemed to be drinkin’ 


more than 


58 
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He was growin’ tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, sturdy, a fine picture of manhood, but I 
couldn’t take the pride in him I’d once counted on. 
He served his time as ’prentice and afterwards 
worked for Slocum as ‘jour. 

“He was a skilful workman, he had health an’ 
strength, there was nothin’ to stand in the way of 
his ’complishin’ all those old plans of his’n about 
bein’ in time a master builder, a man among men 
—nothin’, dear, to hinder—only, only this truth— 
my little sunny-haired, clean-hearted, lovin’ Lonny 
was the young man given to carousin’ an’ evil 
company—his brain dulled, his nerves unstrung, 
the awful thirst for drink strong upon him! 

“When his folks really waked up to the truth I 
don’t know; sooner or later, they had to know it. 
Jacob wasn’t wise; he was that angry with Lon- 
ny’s goin’s-on he had no patience whatever with 
him. He said hard things, an’ ended by orderin’ 
him out of the house. Lonny come to me then— 
’twas the first in a long while. 
I, ‘O my poor boy, rather than hev had you come 
to this, I’d gladly hev stood by your coftin when 
you was an innocent child, an’ seen you laid to 
rest in the sleep God gives His own!’ 

“With that he just opened his heart to me. 
‘Look there,’ says he, holdin’ out his tremblin’ 
hand, ‘see it shake, aunty! Look at these swollen, 
red-rimmed eyes of mine! What was it you told 
us boys when we were little shavers about bein’ 
holden with the cords of your own sins ? 
cords were cobwebs once, now they’re cables drag- 
gin’ me down to hell! You see, I thought first it 
was manly, independent-like to take a glass. I 
didn’t want or like the stuff, but when the boys 
asked me I didn’t like to say no. I didn’t want to 

*be thought a molly-coddle. Then I got gradually 
to likin’ it, an’ kind o’ ’customed to droppin’ in the 
tavern. 

«eer ll} hold up,” thinks I, “pretty soon; Vl 
stop goin’ this gait.” Stop! I tell you, Aunt 
Hitty, when a horse once gets the bit between his 
teeth all the power brought to bear on him won't 


was seemly. 


‘Lonny,’ says 


” 


stop him. The down-grade is easy—l’m a cursed 
fool an’ slave—I’ve lain in the gutter—I’ve done 
things it’s a shame to tell of! 

“‘T’'m your boy, you said you was proud of 
once, Aunt Hitty! 
on me lately. 


Slocum, even, is gettin’ down 
He takes on a tone to me he 
wouldn't dared to—that 
when I was first a "prentice. 


once 
he never once did 
Yesterday, I made 
a botch of a door he'd given me to do. [ don’t sec 
how Lever made such a mistake! Ud bin drink- 
in’ pretty heavy the night before, and though | 
walked straight enough yesterday mornin’, | wasn't 


hev 


quite myself. ‘Talk about hands losin’ their cun- 
l 


ning in death! aye, they lose 


t soon enough in 
I cut 
to 
well, if ever a man was mad, Slo- 


life, too, with a besotted brain behind "em. 


the cross-pieces too short, an” when we came 
hang that door 
cum was! 

“*T don’t try to shield myself, Aunt 
won't try to put blame on anybody. 
at first, it might 


Devil's trap, an’ L haint the power to break loose. 


Hitty. I 
I've just 
walked, thoughtless be, into the 
I've got the 
cursed thirst in me. Pity 
me—I need pity! Hate me ! Don't 
tell me I’m a shame an’ a curse to my friends! 
Don’t you think I know it?) There it is! One 
can't bear his own penalty alone. 
body that’s innocent. 


I've will enough, but it’s set wrong. 
I've misused my body. 
1 deserve hate 


is 


“<T’ve had idees of bein’ a diff’rent 


weakness, He knows your peril, and He pities you 

as a father pitieth his children. In the name of the 
| sinless I’m goin’ to plead for you a sinner! When 
| the prodigal son was a long way off, dear, the 
father saw him, an’ ran an’ fell upon his neck an’ 
| kissed him. When the ninety an’ nine were 
| safe in the fold, the shepherd went out to seek the 
| lost one! Lonny, I want you to pray for your- 
| self.’ 

“I went down the stairs and bolted the door 
after me. I left him with himself an’ His God! 
When Simon an’ the boys came in to dinner, I 
felt no need to tell them about him; I only says to 
Simon when he went back to his work, ‘Simon, I 
| want you to pray for Lonny this afternoon.’ 

“When all were gone out I went softly up to the 
door, but quiet as I tried to be, Ais list’nin’ ear 
caught the sound. ‘Aunt Hitty,’ he cried, ‘I know 
you are there. I hear you! There’s a thousand 
devils torturin’ me! I won’t stand it to be locked 
in so. I’m a free man; let me out. Open the door 
or Pll kill you? 

“The door shook, but the bolt was firm. 

“I said no words, only went down in the kitch- 
en an’ prayed. ‘There was no power in flesh to 





| 
| dishes he liked hest,—an’ made some strong coffee, 
| then I went up for him. I had no fear as I drew 
These | the bolt; my boy couldn’t hurt me! He sat on the 
| stairs, an’ his awful h 


Ile hurts some- 


save my poor boy from his sin. God alone could, 


| for Christ’s sake. 


“Four o’clock I cooked a savory meal—the 


sgard look nigh broke my 





heart. 

“T just broke down, an’ puttin’ his head on my 
shoulder, he giv’ way to burstin’ sobs. ‘Forgive 
me, Aunt Hitty, O God bless you, God bless me— 
be merciful to me a sinner!’ An’ I said, ‘Amen,’ 
an’ led him down the stairs. 

“He had little strength, an’ was as limp as any 
rag, but 1 coaxed him make a comfortable 
meal, an’ by the time the rest came in he began to 
appear something like his old self. He stayed all 
night, and the next mornin’ he told me he had a 
job on a big house Slocum was to build over to 
Doone, for a famous eye-doctor from New York. 
‘An’ Pm goin’ over there this afternoon,’ says he, 
‘an Il can’t come to you again, Aunt Hitty, but 
ll try to overcome—with Christ’s help!’ [could 
‘Hold fast to that which is good, 
‘Hold fast to that which is good.’ 
Then I choked, I couldn't say another word. 


to 


scarcely speak. 
Lonny,’ says I. 


“Three weeks went by, an’ no news from Lon- 
iy, when the third Saturday I seen him come 
walkin’ up the road. He came in the gate, an’ 
puttin’ his satchel down, sot down just as when 
he was a boy, on the step at my feet. 

“It was the cool of the day an’ pleasant on the 
porch, an’ we staid there talkin’. Queer, isn’t it, 
child, that sometimes when your heart is full of a 
thing it don’t always come easy to your lips ? 
Lonny an’ me talked about the crops an’ farm- 
nuttters, an’ that big house he was workin’ on, an’ 
the poor man who fell off a scaftold an’ broke his 


—sO 


arm an’ was laid up, havin’ a wife an’ five chil- 
dren dependin’ on his earnin’s, an’ I considered 
what 1 could best do to help ‘em, an’ then Lonny 
says, 

«<*T'd better be goin’; [ want to give mother a 
s’prise.’ 

“*Wait, Lonny,’ I. ‘O my boy, I’ve 
borne you on my heart these three weeks. Have 
you conquered, dear ?’ 





says 





when I left you, come just like a voice to my 
soul, “Hold fast that which is good!” 

“ ‘Just like a drownin’ man seein’ in a minute’s 
space all his sins a-starin’ him in the face, so 
saw home, good name, friends, honor, every- 
thing that makes life worth havin’, driftin’ away | 
from me beyond call, an’ me given over to the 
power of the devil. Lost in this world. Lost for- | 
ever in the world to come! 

«<«He’s afraid, boys,” says Jim, sneerin’! | 

“‘Then I made a mighty effort, an’ I says, 
‘That’s it, Jim. It’s-God’s truth. I am afraid. | 
Afraid of losin’ all that is best in this world, an’ 
my hopes for the next. I’ve bin a slave, but God 
helpin’ me, I’ll be a free man. I'll never go in one | 
of these places with you again!” 

“¢Then I left them, lookin’ after me dazed like, | 
an’ went back to my lodgin’s. I was weak enough 
from the struggle. I could only cling to the Rock 
—Christ Jesus—but just clinging gave me strength. 
Aunt Hitty, the prodigal has come back from the 
husks, in rags, in feebleness, but the Father has 
received him.’ 

“Oh, my gladness of heart, then, dear child; the 
songs I sang in the night for the wanderer re- 
stored, the lost found. Look at the picture again, 
child. Itis the face of one who has conquered. 
Lonny stood firm ever after, and he has prospered. 
He is a master-builder in California now, and 
you’ll find there among the rest the pictures of his 
wife and four little boys. Aint they a beautiful 
family ? 

“O dear child, time an’ again I’ve thanked the 
Lord, who can make the humblest of us His minis- | 
ters, that He put into my mouth those words | 
spoken to my boy in his peril, ‘Hold fast to that | 
which is good!’ ” 





| 


M. H. Eckerson. | 


{ing out all the long 


or | 
MEMORY. 


In that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seemed to roll, 
And gather in that drop of time 

A life of pain, an age of crime: 

Oer him who loves or hates or fears, 
Such moments hold the grief of ye 





—Byron. 
———— | 


For the Companion, 


A PRIZE FOR COMPOSITIONS. 
Four girls sat about a table in their room at board- 
ing-school. They were Celia Applegate, Sally Tarwa- 
ter, Pocahontas Wyatt and Pug Sweet. 





Pug had been in school but a fortnight. The other 
three girls had been in the same room together for 
months. 

They were trying to get started on their examination 
in 
It was now 


compositions. Every year a prize was awarded 
each department to the best composition. 
but six weeks to Commencement, and the compositions 
must be written, sent to the city to the committees, 
and returned to the seminary. The teachers had de- 
creed that on this evening every composition must be 
begun. 
“Why don’t you write, Sally?” Celia asked. 

I think it isn’t fair to make 
me try to get a prize when I don’t want it.” 


* Cause I don’t wish to. 


“Now, Sally, honor bright!’ Celia said, “‘wouldn’t 
you be glad to take the gold medal, and be called up 
before two thousand people to receive it?” 

“Come, Sally,’ Poky said, softly; ‘you ought to get 
your subject to-night.” 

“LT have gotit. It’s the ‘Telegraph.’ ” 











man; I was “He grew white, an’ the tears just fell over his 
cheeks. ‘Aunt Hitty,’ says he, ‘it’s an easy thing 
to fall into a pit—but oh, my God—it’s hard, it’s 
hard to climb out! I can’t tell you how I’ve 
fought self, men and devils these three weeks! I 
remember readin’ when I was a boy about some 
holy men alone in wilderness cells bein’ tempted 


goin’ to be honest, industrious. I set out with 


that notion if ever a boy did. [Vd carve my own 
fortune; U'd have my own niche in the world, my 
and children. 
God! It’s a mockery to think of it now. 


own home, my own wife Good 


“Oh, the hurt, the desperation of my poor Lon- 
ny, just pourin’ his heart out to me, goin’ so over 
his ruined life! How my soul bled for him! how 
I prayed God to put words into my mouth! We 
talked a long while, then when he got up to go, 
for I couldn’t persuade him to stay,—he wouldn't 
shame Ted by his company,’ he said, 
‘When the devil hold me again, Aunt 
Hitty, I'm comin’ straight to you. 


holy words an’ signs. But what was such a 
temptation ? 
wiles ? 

“*Think o’ me these three weeks, Aunt Hitty, 
with my accursed cravin’ for rum, my diseased, 
misused body on fire for, the stuff, taverns an’ 
saloons yawnin’ on every hand, an’ those for my 
company who've turned their backs on right liv- 
“The next Wednesday mornin’ it was a raw, in’! You a pure, untried woman sheltered here, 
can't know it, but-I tell you, it was the very pow- 
er of the Pit! 


he says, 
gets of 
Promise me 
you'll help me!’ 


rainy day, for I never can forget it, with a sky 
like lead an’ fog loomin’ up a white wall every- 


where. ‘Ten o'clock Lonny came trampin’ in, his **T couldn’t stroll down the street without temp- 
face pale an’ pinched, an’ his eyes full of astrange, tations clamorin’ mightily on every hand. Little 
hungry look. His clothes was all damp from the things you -might think ’em, but real to 


fog, but he didn’t seem to know it. ‘Aunt Hitty, 


‘Gire it to me 


Touch, taste, sight, smell, the glasses in the win- 
dow invitin’ me, the very doors beckonin’, a thou- 
sand temptations reachin’ out to grasp me where a 
clean-minded man who'd never bin holden by the 
cords of his sins wouldn’t hey known one. 

“*But Lheld out, held out, feeble enough—but 
just holdin’—till last night goin’ down street with 
Jim Brown an’ acouple of others we halted before 
Morrell’s. That’s one of their swell 
Plate glass, nice furnishin’s, chandeliers, billiards, 
everything to draw one! I saw fellows in there I 
knew, an’ Jim Neil was tellin’ one of his stories, 
an’ there was plenty of fun inside. 

*««Come on in,” says Jim. “You've bin tryin’ 
the good dodge lately, but it’s no use your tryin’. 
Come along!” 

“ ‘Only a step, but for me a step to perdition, an’ 
I knowin’ it; yet my good resolutions meltin’ 
away like rime on a frosty mornin’ after the sun 


you promised me help,’ says he. 
now, in God's name I 

“1 grew faint, an’ my limbs shook—what could 
Ido? ‘I’ve fought it out by myself as long as I 
can,’ he says wildly. ‘I can’t stand it longer. I’m 
bound for hell, an’ I might as well go first as last!’ 
There was no use beseechin’, or givin’ way to 
tears! I had some cotfee on the hob, an’ I poured 
out acup, black an’ strong! 

“Drink it,’ says I, ‘an’ then give me that wet 
coat. Put on this one of Ted’s. Now, if I’m to 
help you to-day, Lonny, come with me.’ He took 
my hand tight without a word, an’ side by side, 
just as when he was a little boy, we went up the 
garret You know the garret, dear? it is 
large an’ clean, an’ the oaken door at the foot | 
strong with a heavy bolt. ‘Lonny,’ says I, ‘l’m 
goin’ to bolt you in here, an’ while you're here 
I’m goin’ to pray for you. I am goin’ to your} comes out! 
friend, Lonny. Your friend who’s borne with you | “*“Lord God, help me, for Christ’s sake!” I 
this long, Jesus Christ. I can’t see any hope for said it in my heart, while my feet tottered on the 
you only through Him. | threshold. 

“Bear it in mind, my son, He knows your| ‘Then all of a sudden them words you spoke 


saloons. 


stairs. 


| 


by the evil one, an’ they drove him away with | 


What could they know of the devil’s 


me. | 


“What's your subject, Celia?” Pug asked. 
“T reckon I'll write on Flowers.” 
“That's such a sweet subject!” 





Then Sally turned 
her head to one side to mimic Celia, and took on the 
school-girl reading tone. ‘Some flowers are different 
from others. 
cause some are speckled and some don’t smell sweet, 
whilst others are good for cats in convulsions. With 
the mention of the mistletoe-bough, the cuckoo and 


All of them are not the same color, be- 


some others, I wil! close this solemn discourse.” 

Pug was aching to have some one ask what her sub- 
ject was; but as no one asked, she announced it with 
an important and conscious air. It was “Education.” 

“That's a grown-up subject,” Poky said. “I couldn’t 
write anything on that.” 

“Why, I can,” Poky said, with a contident tone. 
“T’ve got commenced.” 

‘Read us what you've written,” 
was delighted, and read: 

“Education. Education is the greatest thing that 
ever man was guilty of.” 


Celia said. Pug 


Poky went to ask Mrs. Pressley to suggest a subject 
for her, and soon after Celia went up to a recitation- 
room to be alone; so Sally and Pug were left together. 

| “How much more have you written, Pug?” Sally 
asked this as she was turning her sheet of foolscap, 
having filled the first page with learned remarks about 
the telegraph. 

| “I’ve got two more words,” Pug answered. 

What are they?” 
But I can’t goon. I can’t think of 

| anything else that education is. ‘Ed-u-ca-tion is’ ”’ 
Poor Pug lingered on the words to give any others 

| time to come forward. 

| something to say.” 

“IT wouldn't write on education. 


“Two more! 
| Education is. 


* *Ed-u-ca-tion is’—— Tell me 


I'd take another 


| 

| subject. Write on birds.” 

| “Oh yes!” said Pug, eagerly. “I know a heap about 
| 

| birds.” 


“Well, I wish I didn’t know so much about the tele- 
graph. It takes me so long to write it all.” 

Sally returned to her copying. Pug took a fresh 
sheet, and with busy eagerness wrote at the top 
“Birds.” 

“I’m gettin’ ‘long fine,’’ Pug replied. 
what I’ve got: 

“*Brrps. Birds have got a long tail. Rabbits have 
got a stumpy tail; a bird’s tail is made out of feathers; 
a coon’s tail is made out of hair; the tail of a bird 
sticks out; acow’s tail hangs down; a horse’s tail goes 
switchety-switch. A bird’s tail don’t go that way. 
snake’s tail wriggles and twists. If a snake bites you, 
you will die sooner or later.’ Do you think that will 
do?” Pug asked, complacently. 

“No, I don’t.” Sally was always frank, often to 
bluntness. 


“T'll read you 





| perplexed. 


| indeed, written any except 


A| 


Pug began to cry. Sally was compuncted, to use a 
word which she coined herself. 


“Never mind, Pug; I'll help you.” Sally drew a 


1 | Paper from her pocket. ‘Here, copy this: ‘A Petition 


ery 


for the Abolition of Teachers and Parents. 

A few days after Sally had submitted her manuscript 
on the “Telegraph,” she was notified that she must 
produce an original composition on pain of dismissal 
from school. 

Her last day of grace had come, and Sally had no 
composition, no subject, and not a single convertible 
idea. But she had a call from her brother Jo. To him 
she made her complaints. 

*T don’t want their old medal,’ she said, “‘but I’ve 
got to try to get it. I can’t write a composition to save 
my wretched life. They’ve no right to punish me for 
what I can’t do. I don’t want to be sent home, for I’ve 


| got to go to some school, I suppose, and I like this one 


better than any other. But I can’t write a composition ! 
I can’t! I can’t! I can’t!’ 

Sally began to cry. It was seldom, indeed, that she 
allowed any one to see her cry, and Jo knew that she 
must be very unhappy. He had in his heart a tender 
His mother and hers had charged 
him in her last hour to be good to Sally. Since that 
hour, he could never bear to see her tears. 

“Never mind,’’ he said, ‘don’t cry any more. I’ll go 
down to Dr. Cann’s office and write out something for 
you; I’ll bring it up this afternoon.” 

Sally accepted relief just as Pug had done. 

So Jo went to Dr. Cann’s oflice, and tried to write a 
composition that would sound like a little girl’s. But 
because he wasn’t trying to write a good thing—be- 
cause he abandoned himself to simplicity of thought 
and style, he produced a charming little essay, fresh 
and unaffected. The oration he delivered at his gradu- 
ation the previous summer, over which he had agonized 
for six wecks, was quite inferior to the simple, dainty 
piece of English that he handed to Sally that afternoon. 

“It isn’t poor enough,” Sally thought at reading it. 


spot for his sister. 


| So in copying it, she tried to lower its quality by strik- 


words for which she could find 
simpler substitutes. As a censequence the composi- 
tion was improved. 

When the teacher of the Second Academic Depart- 
ment—our four girls belonged to this department—read 
the report of her committee, she was dissatisfied and 
The composition adjudged best was the 
one submitted by Sally The gold medal 
was to go to the girl who during the year had not 
written a single creditable composition, who had never, 
under pressure; while 
faithful, painstaking little Poky, who had never once 
failed to produce in due season a noticeably clever es- 
say, had received no recognition from that dreadful 
committee. 

But there was no use fretting. The decision of the 
judges could not be set aside; the medal must go to 
Sally. But how would this erratic young lady receive 
it? how would she deport herself when the President 
of the Trustees should call her to ascend the platform, 
in the presence of the large assemblage, and take from 


Tarwater. 


his hand the prize awarded her by unprejudiced judges? 
Would she not do some awkward or outrageous thing? 


| Clearly she was not to be depended on. 


After thinking over the matter, Miss Singleton, the 
teacher, decided that Sally must be made acquainted 
with the fortune awaiting her and be drilled in the 
ceremony of receiving the gold medal. 

Sally was summoned to Miss Singleton’s room. 
| “I have sent for you, Miss Tarwater, to inform you, 
in strict contidence, that you have taken the composi- 
tion-prize, and to drill you in the proper manner of re- 
ceiving it on Commencement evening.” 

The thoughtless girl was conscience-struck. 

“But I didn’t write that composition; somebody 
wrote it for me from beginning to end. You’ll have to 
give the medal to the second best.” 

“Is this really true?” 

“Yes, it is true; I don’t tell lies,” said Sally, pout- 
ing a little. ‘My brother came to see me, and I told 
him I couldn’t write a composition, and was going 
to be sent home, so he wrote it and I just copied it.’ 
| ‘Please leave the room, Miss Tarwater,” the teacher 

said, ina tone of reproof. ‘I will consider what is to 

be done in this matter.”” When left alone and to a 
moment’s thought, Miss Singleton recollected, with a 
sudden pang of dismay, the composition named by the 
| judges as second in merit, was our poor Pug’s. After 
| the revelation made by Sally, this essay must move to 
the front. Pug, simple Pug would take the gold 
medal. 

Miss Singleton examined this leading composition, 
and found it a funny, clever piece of burlesque. It 
was easy to understand how the judges, weary with 
the tedivus sermonizing and tame sentiment and 
strained style of the other essays, must have welcomed 
the sprightliness of the “Petition.” It shone like a 
star in the general dulness. 

But its brightness persuaded Miss Singleton that Pug 
did not write it. Such a production was impossible to 
Pug. 

Margaret Sweet—Margaret was Pug’s real name— 
was called to Miss Singleton’s room. The child’s heart 
| throbbed wildly. when told that the medal had been 
awarded to her composition. Poor Pug wanted the 
medal—wanted it more than she had ever before wanted 
anything. Everybody at home would be so pleased 
and so proud, for she had never in her life done a clev- 
er or scholarly thing—had always been at the foot of 
everything. It was very, very hard to acknowledge 
the help she had received; but when questioned, she 
answered with a martyr-spirit, while great tears gath- 
ered in her eyes and then dropped over,— 

“One of the girls gave itto me. If I had known it 
was such a good one”’ Pug could get no farther. 
**Who wrote it?” 
| “I don’t want to tell. 
| get punished.” 

Miss Singleton had been put in an amiable mood by 
the relief she experienced in Pug’s acknowledgment. 
The medal was not to go to the simpleton of the de- 
partment! But to whom was it to go? In all equity 
Pocahontas Wyatt ought to have the prize. Miss Sin- 
gleton knew this and all the girls knew it. But she 
was sure that Poky was not the author of that second- 
best composition. Poky was too carefully conscien- 
| tious to get into such a compromising entanglement as 

this one. Indeed, ought the medal to go to this com- 
| position, presented in a fraudulent way ? 

| ‘We shall have to know who wrote this,” Miss Sin- 
| gleton said to Pug after a moment’s thought. “If you 














I'd feel so mean if she was to 
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choose, you may go to the author and tell her this and 
give her the chance to make the acknowledgment.” 

Pug almost upset Prof. Shuler in the hall as she ran, 
in her relief, to find Sally. And Sally almost upset 
herself as she ran to Miss Singleton with a secret, such 
a grand secret in her heart. 

She did not wait for questions, but began at once,— 

“I gave that composition to Pug, and told her to 
copy it and hand it in.” 

Miss Singleton was so surprised and vexed, nay 
shocked at this revelation, that she left her seat as 
though jerked out of it. She wanted to whip Sally. 

“She didn’t know any better than to do it,” Sally 
continued, with a sudden yearning toward simple Pug. 
“But I didn’t write the composition; Poky wrote it, 
but thought it wasn’t good enough to send to the com- 
mittee, and so composed another.” 

“How did you get possession of it?” 

“IT grabbed it,’ said Sally, ducking her head and 
snickering. 

“For what purpose? To use for yourself!” 

“No, I never,” said Sally. 

“Come, you have no right to resent my question. 
You did hand in your brother’s composition.” 

“What he wrote was nearer mine than what Poky 
wrote. It seems some different.” | 

There was more arguing as to the wrong of the mat- 
ter, and then Miss Singleton repeated her question, | 
“Why did you take the composition from Pocahon- 
tas? 

“Did you intend to use it for Margaret?” 

“No; I never thought of using it for her till she be- | 
gan to cry, and I knew she never could write any- | 
thing.” 

“Well, why did you take the composition?” Miss 
Singleton persisted. 

“To plague Poky; I made believe I was going to 
send it to that boy who claims her for a sweetheart.” 

“That will do,” said Miss Singleton, repressively. 
“You and Miss Sweet may hold yourselves in readi- 
ness to appear before the Faculty.” She held the door 
open for Sally in a very severe way. 

“Poor Pug! poor Pug!” This is what Sally 
said over and over to herself as she went back to 
her room. 

When Commencement evening came, while all 
the other girls were putting on their pretty white 
dresses and handsome sashes and flowers, how 
do you suppose it was with Sally and Pug? 
There had been a Faculty meeting, and it had 
been decreed concerning these two young ladies, 
that instead of going in the beautiful procession 
tothe great church to witness the Commence- 
ment exercises, they were to be put to bed, and 
that by Miss Singleton. 

Pug had been moping all day, and when 
towards evening Miss Singleton presented her- 
self and began unfastening buttons and hooks 
and eyes, tears streamed down Pug’s face, and 
by the time she crept between the sheets, she 
was sobbing in a violent way. “ 

“You feel very badly, don’t you, Pug?” Sally 
asked from her bed. 

“IT never—felt—so—bad—since—I was made,” 
“Ma 
sent me such a pretty dress and sash to wear, 
and she is thinking now that I’m all dressed, 
lookin’ sweet and pretty and happy; and maybe 
she thinks I’ll take the medal, too; and maybe I 
would have took it if I'd put in my ‘Birds.’ 
Anyhow that would have been honest. I never 
tried to trick anybody before, and I’ve got to tell 
my ma about it when I go home. Oh! dear! 
!” and Pug rolled herself over and over, 
moaning and sobbing. 

Sally’s heart yearned toward the simple girl. 
“When you tell her about it, Pug, tell her that a 
mean old girl named Sally Tarwater was the 
cause of all the trouble.” 

“Sally, are we clean disgraced?” 

“No,” said Sally, decidedly. ‘A wrong confessed 
is half redressed ;’ that’s what President Pressley told 
me, and we confessed. Besides, they haven’t expelled 
us. I’m coming back next year, and, and—won’t you 
ever tell if I tell you?” 

Pug sobbed; said no; and then sobbed again “I’m 
going to be good,” Sally said, in a confidential tone. 

“T will, too,” said poor Pug. 

“And our compositions shall be as simple as Jo’s,” 
said Sally. ‘*We will write on Truth.” 

So the girls talked on and on, in the dark, till they 
fell asleep. When they waked there was a light in the 
room, and Poky and Celia had come back. Around 
Poky’s neck there was a white satin ribbon and hang- 
ing to the ribbon was a gold medal. 

SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


Pug said, with a sob between each word. 


dear 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE BIRD-CATCHER’S ADVENTURE. 


The catching, taming and training of young mock- 


ing-birds is a favorite pastime with numbers of young | 


people living in the vicinity of New Orleans and other 
cities of the South and Southwest. It often proves a 
quite profitable pursuit, too; for the bird-fanciers, who 
buy for Northern or' foreign markets, pay from five to 
eight dollars for a trained singer, and the young birds, 
when first caught, will bring fifty cents a pair. 

As may be imagined, however, there are far more 
“catchers” than ‘‘trainers,’’ since there are three some- 
what rare qualifications necessary to the trainer’s suc- 
cess in rearing a mocking-bird singer. 

First of these requisites may be mentioned a natural 
sympathy with, and recognition of, the moods and pe- 
culiarities of the bird; that is to say, the trainer must 
be a bit of a naturalist by instinct, with a touch of the 
imaginative in his study of the bird’s habits. Second, 
it is quite necessary that he should possess some musi- 
cal accomplishment, or play some piping instrument, 
and do this fairly. 

The third condition to success is that of favora- 
ble surroundings. That locality where may be heard 
the greatest variety of out-door musical sounds is cer- 
tainly the most favorable to the rearing of a good sing- 
er. Asis well known, however, there are many un- 
musical syunds which will suggest a strain or a snatch 
of unwonted song to the ear of this delightful bird; 
the whine of a dog or the mewing of a cat are often 
quite exactly imitated. 

Johnny Trumbull, a Northern-born lad who lives in 
the famous “Cross Timbers” of Central Texas, is a 


| little creature, and often builds its nest in the immedi- 


| when, in response to the singing of other birds and the 


bird-catcher, who, with favorable location, combines 
the personal qualifications above hinted at. His home 
is surrounded by hills, rocks, and the beautiful post- 
oak and live-oak of this peculiarly attractive region; a 
region, too, which in birds, animals, reptiles and an 
innumerable variety of insects, is a very paradise, in- 
deed, for one who is blessed with the tastes of a nat- 
uralist. 

He catches and rears but few birds, however, and 


accomplished singer. It is his special business to rear 
extra good singers, and he leaves the wholesale trade to 
those who have no higher artistic ambition. His birds 
are never sent out with less than a year’s tutelage, and 
should one of them prove rather dull, or lacking in 
quality of voice, he opens the cage-door and sets it 
free. 

Twice each year Mr. Trumbull makes a business trip 
to the city of New Orleans, and the train that carries 
him conveys also a half-dozen or more of Johnny’s | 
bird-cages, each containing one or two rare singers. } 
He has made some remarkable sales for the lad, one 
bird bringing the fine sum of twenty-five dollars, and | 
the total quite frequently reaching one hundred. As 
the gentleman stays in the city two or three weeks 
each time, the fancier to whom he takes the birds has 
ample opportunity to test their powers and to price | 
them accordingly. 

The mocking-bird, like the quail, is a quite domestic 








ate vicinity of human habitations. The Cross Timbers 
seem to be the natural summer home of these birds. 
All day long the woods and hills are “tintinnabulat- | 
ing”’—if I may use such a word—with their trilling 
melodies; and I have never seen them so numerous 
elsewhere. 

They are caged and carefully fed for a few weeks, 


| 


variety of musical sounds with which the young train- 
er regales them, they begin to ruffle their feathers, 
cock their little heads on one side, swell their youthful 
throats and imitate. 





never sends a bird to market until it has become an |, 


| intently. 


| dence. 
| ume enough of sound to have come from the lungs of 


| the knife was equally to be relied upon with the pistol. 


A cold chill crept all over the boy’s flesh and set all 
his nerves a-tingle with fearful sensations. He had 
heard that cry before. 

A great branching oak, with limbs shadowing the 
jagged rocks and almost touching them, had grown up 
from below. He peeped cautiously down through its 
foliage, not daring to make the slightest noise and al- 
most fearing to breathe. 

He could see nothing. 

But soon again that wailing, womanish cry came 
quivering up from below. Johnny clenched his hands 
and set his teeth hard to keep from giving way to his 
terror. 

It was the prolonged, moaning caterwaul of a pan- 
ther. Johnny had never heard one in the daytime be- 
fore; but now he remembered a large, long crevice in 
the rocks near the foot of the big oak; he knew in- 
stinctively that there must be a den of these dangerous 
beasts beneath him, and that he had just heard the 
plaintive scream of a young one calling to its dam. 

Immediately the cry was repeated. Johnny listened 
It began in a soft minor key, sliding gently 
upward to a thrilling, heart-moving climax; then dying 
gradually away in a woefully pathetic and wistful ca- 
Yes, it was a young one; there was not vol- 





a full-grown panther. But where was the old mother- 
beast? 

Should he go up or down? He had no weapons 
with him save his jack-knife and a small pocket-revol- 
ver, a mere toy; and with panthers, he concluded that 


He cast his eyes wistfully at the rugged, disheartening 
rocks above, and then bent forward and took another 
anxious look among the limbs and brush below. 

While bending over thus, the shadow of some flying 
thing seemed suddenly to pass over him; there was an | 
ominous rattle of loosened stones above and a rustling 
shock among the upper branches of the tree. Thenon 


mouth, sensitive, strong and full of character. 


the weight of its captor’s body as he lay on the shelf 
of rock, with the panther watching him. 

The week following, one of their neighbors, to whom 
Johnny had recounted his adventure, succeeded in 
trapping the old panther at the foot of the oak and 
capturing the young one by throwing a horse-blanket 
over it. The little creature was offered to Johnny as 
a pet, but he declined to undertake its education, his 
interest centring in birds rather than in the felide. 

F. W. CALkINs. 





or 
PURITY. 
We seek in prayers and penances 
To do the martyr’s part, 
Remembering not the promises 
Are to the pure in heart. —Alice Cary. 


For the Companion, 


CHARLES DICKENS WITH HIS CHILDREN. 
Second Paper. 

In these days, when Charles Dickens was living at 
Devonshire Terrace, the children were quite babies. 
And when he paid his first visit to America, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Dickens, they were left under the care of 
some relations and friends. 

Any one reading “The Letters of Charles Dickens” 
must be touched by his frequent allusions to these 
children, and by the love and tenderness expressed in 
his longings to see them again. 

I have a vague remembrance of the return of the 
travellers, and of being lifted up to a gate and «issing 
my father through the bars. 

I cannot at all recall his appearance at this time, but 
know from old portraits that his face was beautiful. I 
think he was fond of dress, and must have been rather 
a dandy in his way. 

Carrying my memory further on, I can remember 
him as very handsome. He had a most beautiful 
This 


the instant, another shrill scream, which nqw seemed | was, unfortunately, hidden when he took to wearing— 
: } 
to come up triumphantly from the foot of the ledge, | some years afterwards—a beard and moustache. 


was answered by a snarling cry from the oak-top. | 





THE BIRD-CATCHER’S ADVENTURE. 


When one of them “gets a going in good style,” 
Johnny carries its cage out into the door-yard, seats 
himself beside it, and assails the little fellow with a vol- 
ley of warbling notes and quivering trills. If it be 
quick and apt, with a good range of voice, it will re- 
spond at once, catching here and there achord and 
nearly bursting its small throat with its “ Quillopy— 
willopy—quirk—a—wirk—sweet—tweets !”” 

If the bird be at all lively and emulative, Johnny 
will soon work the little chap into a perfect frenzy of 
mad musica/ness, in which it loses all desire to imi- 
tate and launches out with wild improvisations of its 
own. Then the lad studies its moods, and whistles or 
plays accordingly. When the bird feels gay and fes- 
tive, he whistles his liveliest tunes; when, as is often 
the case, its song grows pensive and sad in tone, he 
plays low, sweet strains upon the harmonica. Then, 
also, the cage often hangs in the sunshine, in the out- 
door air all day long, and other out-door songsters are 
brought into requisition as trainers. 

But Johnny has other pets besides his mocking- 
birds: a tame antelope, an opossum, a pair of jack rab- 
bits, and of the feathered tribe, an eagle, a raven, a 
“scissor-tail’’ (paradise bird), and several varieties of 
the beautiful Southern red-bird. And my story is of 
an adventure which befell him while on a bird-hunting 
trip last summer; it occurred, in fact, at the time he 
secured the eagle now numbered among his pets. 

This eaglet Johnny captured from a nest in the top 
of a tall oak, back of Quarry Peak, a long, ledge- 
crowned ridge, distant a mile and a half from his home. 
On his return from the trip to the eyrie, he had deter- 
mined to cross the crest of the ridge and descend the 
crags, instead of making a circuit of it, as he had done 
in going to the nest. The ledge does not average more 
than forty feet in height, but in most places on that 
side it was so steep that ascent was impossible, and at 
any point quite arduous. There were two places, 
however, which Johnny had discovered in his ram- 
bles and hunting excursions, where the ragged, jutting 
rocks afforded a sort of stairway which might be de- 
scended by a hunter with steady nerves and flexible 
muscles. At both these places there were points where 
the descent must be made by dropping from the edge 
of one rock to the top of another six or eight feet below. 

Having the eagle as an incumbrance, Johnny this time 
selected what he considered the safer ‘‘stairway,”’ and 
strapping the bird to his back, began carefully getting 
down. He had got about half-way to the bottom of 
this niche in the ledge, and had just dropped from an 
overhanging ‘‘step” of the stairway to the broad, flat 
surface of the one next below it, when a plaintive, half- 
| human cry reached his ears, seeming to come from the 
| base of the crag beneath. 











| rock. For a few moments he dared not look upward, 
|then another horrible snarl and a ripping of bark 
| among the high limbs drew iis eyes irresistibly up- 
| ward. At the sight which met his gaze, he shrank and 
cowered still closer beneath the overhanging rock from 
which he had dropped but a moment before. 
The old panther was there, the mother of the young 
at the base of the ledge. Swaying to and fro, she clung 
to a branch and glared fiercely upon him, her white 
| fangs gleaming as the lip quivered in rage above them. 

Through the shaking foliage the lad could see her lithe, 
| tawny body stretched back in crouching attitude along 
the bending branch, as if about to leap down upon him, 
while the snarling cries grew louder. 

Johnny tried to think, to plan briefly, some way of 
escape or defence. 
an attack would be increased he feared. If he at- 
tempted to climb back up the rocks, he must approach 
nearer to the angry beast, already at such frightfully 
close quarters. 

The bird-catcher’s dilemma was a terrible one. 

For several moments the beast kept her menacing at- 
titude. At length, puzzled, perhaps, or awed by the 
death-like stillness and steady eyes of the lad, the ani- 
mal ceased her threatening manceuvres abruptly and 
turned round upon the branch as if to descend or go 
back up the cliff. But just then the wailing cry of the 


on Johnny’s part towards her cub, the old panther 
suddenly whirled about, and at a single bound, landed 
on the shelving rock beside his body. 

With an involuntary yell of horror, the boy kicked 
out both feet spasmodically, and with such violence 
that his boot-heels striking plump against the beast, 
pitched her off the narrow edge of the rock. But even 
as she fell over, the agile brute, guirling about, struck 
her claws into his legs and drew him after her. 

As he slid off, Johnny threw a desperate clutch at a 
branch of the oak a little below, and grasping it with 
both hands, stayed his fall—though a part of each leg 
of his pantaloons disappeared down the crag in the 
panther’s claws. 

In an ecstasy of terror, he drew himself on the bend- 
| ing limb and got to the trunk of the tree, expecting 
| every instant that the fierce creature would be upon 
him. 

But having found her kit, the old beast was, perhaps, 
reassured and content; and our young naturalist, climb- 
ing hurriedly upward, swung off upon the rocks higher 
up and escaped to the top of the crag. Ashe made off, 
the eaglet shook its rumpled feathers and gaped dole- 
fully; the breath had been nearly jammed out of it by 








But this is the only change I can remember in him, 
as to me his face never seemed to change at all. 
He had always an active, young and boyish-look- 
ing figure, and a way of holding his head, a little 
thrown back, which was very characteristic. 

Charles Dickens was always a great walker, 
but in these days he rode and drove more than 
he did in later years. As the children grew old- 
er, there were evenings when they would be al- 
lowed to drive out into the country, and then 
get out of the carriage and walk with “papa.” 

It seems now as if the wild flowers which 
used to be gathered on those evenings in the 
pretty country lanes, were sweeter and more 
beautiful than any which grow nowadays. 

Charles Dickens brought a little white Havana 
spaniel with him from America, and from that 
time there were always various pets about the 
house. 

Perhaps, though, you wouldn’t call either an 
eagle or araven a pet? The eagle had a sort of 
grotto made for him in the garden, to which he 
was chained, and being chained, he was not quite 
such an object of terror to the children as the 
raven was. 

But this raven, with his mischievous nature, 
delighted in frightening them, and even in hurt- 
ing them. One of the little daughters had very 
chubby, rosy legs, and the raven used to run af- 
ter, and peck at, them, until poor ‘Tatie’s leds” 
became a constant subject for commiseration, and 
she would show her father fresh pecks and 
scratches many times in a day. 

The raven was especially wicked to the eagle, 
for he would swoop down upon the food brought 
to the eagle, take it just beyond reach, and mount 
guard over it, dancing round it and chuckling. 





Johnny knew just what had happened, and crouched | When he considered that he had tantalized the poor 
quite faint and limp with fright, upon the shelf of | bird enough, he would eat the food as deliberately and 


slowly as possible, and then hop away perfectly con- 


| tented with himself. 


He was not the celebrated “Grip” of Barnaby Rudge, 
but was given after the death of that bird to my 
father. 

In bringing up his children, Charles Dickens was al- 
ways most anxious to impress upon them, that so long 
as they were honest and truthful, so would they always 
be sure of having justice done to them. 

He was always, as has been observed before, tender 
with them in their small troubles and trials. 

When the time came for the eldest son to be sent to 
a boarding-school, there was great grief in the nursery 
at Devonshire Terrace, and Charles Dickens came un- 


| expectedly upon one of his daughters, who was put- 


If he leaped down, the danger of | 


| but only lived to be nine months old. 
young one rose again, when as if mistrusting treachery 





ting away some school-books and crying bitterly all the 
time. 

To him the separation could not have seemed such 
a terrible one, as the boy was certainly to come home 
once a month, if not once a week. 

But he soothed the weeping child, and reasoned 
with her, until at last the sobs ceased, and the poor, 
aching little heart had found consolation in the loving 
sympathy which could enter so readily into the feelings 
of a child. 

A third daughter was born in Devonshire Terrace, 
Her death was 
very sudden, and happened while Charles Dickens was 
presiding at a public dinner. 

He had been playing with the baby before starting 
for the dinner, and the little thing was then as well and 
as bright as possible. 

An evening or two after her death, some beautiful 
flowers were sent, and were brought into the study; 
and the father was about to take them up stairs, and 
place them on the little dead baby, when he suddenly 
gave way completely. 

It is always very terrible to see a man weep, but to 
see your own father weep, and to see this for the first 
time as a child, is agonizing, but also fills you with a 
curious wonder. 

When the move was made from Devonshire Terrace 
to Tavistock House—a far larger and handsomer house 
than the old home—Charles Dickens promised his 
daughters a better bed-room than they had ever had 
before, and told them that he should choose “the 
brightest of papers for it.” But they were not to see 
“the gorgeous apartment” until it was ready for their 
use. 

When the time came for the move, and the two girls 
were shown their room, it surpassed even their expec- 
tations. 
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They found it full of love and thoughtful care, 
and as pretty and as fresh as their hearts could de- 
sire, and with not a single thing in it which had 
not been expressly chosen for them, or planned, 
by their father. 

The wall-paper was covered with wild flowers, 


flowery chintz. 

There were two toilette-tables, two writing-ta- 
bles, two easy-chairs, etc., all so pretty and ele- 
gant, and all this in the days when bed-rooms 
were not, as a rule, so luxurious as they are now. 


——— 


and arduous work, Charles Dickens was never too 
busy to be unmindful of the comfort and welfare 
of those about him; and there was not a corner, 
in any of his homes, from kitchen to garret, which 
was not constantly inspected by him, and which 
did not boast of some of his neat and orderly con- 
trivances. 

We used to laugh at him sometimes and say we 
believed that he was personally pe with 
every nail in the house. 

It was in this home, some few years later, that 
the first grown-up theatricals were given, and these 
theatricals were very remarkable, in that nearly 
every part was filled by some man celebrated in 
either literature or art. 

Besides being a really great actor, Charles 
ens as & manager was quite incomparable. 

His “Company” was as well-trained as any first- 
class professional company ; and although so kind 
and so pleasant a manager, he was properly feared 
and looked up to by every member of his com- 
pany. 

The rehearsals meant business, and hard work, 
and sometimes even tears to a few, when all did 
not go quite satisfactorily, and each one knew that 
there could be no trifling, no playing at work. 

And, as in the children’s performances, so in 
these later ones, did Charles Dickens know every 
part, and enter heart and soul into each charac- 
ter. 

When any new idea as to any part would come 
into his head, he would at once propound it to the | 
actor or actress, who, looking upon the earnest 
face and active figure, would do his or her very 
best to gain a managerial smile of approval. 

Charles Dickens had a temporary theatre built 


Dick- 


by some of 
day. 

A representing 
house, painted for this theatre 
son Stanfield, R. A 


drop-scene, 


at Gad’s Hill. 

In the play called “The Lighthouse, 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
intimate of the friends of Charles Dickens 
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very serious matter indeed. 


away, 
ing, carrying the pebbles 
heavy 
the stage for thunder. 

At the time of the storm, the manager’s 
kept him on the stage, 
somehow or 


stage, 








by the audience a most wonderful success. 
I know there 


” 


seenes 


out into the garden, and the scenes were painted 
the greatest scene-painters of the 


Eddystone Light- 
by the late Clark- 
., Was afterwards framed and 
covered with glass, and hung in the entrance-hall 


written 
one of the best and most 
,—the 
great effect at the end of an act was to come from 
au storm, and the rehearsing of this storm was a 


| merry and so delightful ! 


the two little iron bedsteads were hung with a} dear “manager,” 


With his many occupations, with his constant | still remain to remember these evenings with 


| In response to the wishes of several correspon- 


There was a long wooden box with peas in it to 
be moved slowly up and down to represent rain; 
a wheel to be turned for wind; a piece of oil-cloth 
to be dashed upon oil-cloth, and slowly dragged 
for the waves coming up and then reced- 
along with them; a 
weight rolled about upon the floor above 


part 
but during rehearsal he 
other managed to be in the hall— 
where the storm was worked—as well as on the 
for he sometimes appeared as the rain, | 
sometimes the wind, first one part of the storm, 
and then another, until he had seen each separate 
part made perfect; and this storm was pronounced 


was such a noise “behind the 
that we could not hear ourselves speak 
and it was most amusing to watch all the actors, 








in their sailor-dresses and their various “make- 
ups,” gravely and solemnly pounding away at the 
storm. 

Then the suppers after these evenings were so 


Many and many of the company, besides the 
have passed away, but many 


“years of age. A naturalized foreigner could for- 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


pleasure, although the pleasure may be mixed 
with pain. MAMIE DICKENS. 
——_—___~<@——_— 
PATIENCE. 
All things are passing; 
God never changeth; 
Patient endurance 


Attaineth to all things. —Longfellow. 


—__+er- 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


dents, it is proposed to give in the Companion 
several articles on the composition, methods, and 
customs of the British House of Commons. And 
first, it is proper to explain how the members of 
that House are chosen. 

The House of Commons consists of six hundred 
and fifty-two members. Of these, four hundred 
| and eighty-seven represent England and Wales, 
sixty Scotland, and one hundred and five Ireland. 

The constituencies are of three kinds—boroughs, 
(which comprise the cities, as well as most of the 
large and some small towns,) universities and 
counties. The boroughs are represented by three 
hundred and sixty members, the counties by two 
hundred and eighty-three members, and the uni- 
versities by nine members. 

A House of Commons, unless sooner dissolved, 
lasts for a period of seven years. But the Cabinet 
can at any time, by so advising the Queen, cause 
a dissolution of the House, and a new general 
| election. As a matter of fact, the House rarely 
lives longer than four or five years. 

Every householder or lodger in an English bor- 
ough can vote for members of the House. But in 
the counties no man can thus vote, unless he pays 
an annual poor rate tax of the value of twelve 
pounds, or sixty dollars. 

A candidate for the House need not be a resi- 
dent of the constituency which he seeks to repre- 
sent. Any Englis':man can contest any district 
in Great Britain, no matter where he lives. 

Until recently, candidates for Parliament were 
not “nominated” at all. They presented them- 
selves, or were urged by their friends to come for- 
ward, or they were recommended by one of the 
London political clubs. But a few years ago a 
form of the American caucus system crept into 
some of the large English boroughs, and is extend- 
ing. 

When a general election of a House of Commons 
takes place, the voting continues daily in different 
parts of the Kingdom for about two weeks. It is 
not, as with us, all done on the same day. The 
| election officers of each county and borough ap- 
| point a day for that special locality. 
| All the voting is done, as with us, by secret bal- 
lot; but the ballot, in England, is more carefully 
guarded, as to safety and secrecy, than it is in the 

United States. 


| 


| the polling place; and the number of such voter 


| shall place it in a closed box in the presence of the 
| officer, after having shown to him the official 


official aa. and delivered to the voter within 


shall be marked on the counterfoil; and the voter 
having secretly marked his vote on the paper, 


mark at the back.” 
The only qualification in England for a member 
of Parliament is, that he shall be twenty-one 


merly only be admitted to a seat in the House by 
virtue of a special act of Parliament, but since 
1870 the restriction is removed: 

But certain officials and classes are excluded 
from the House of Commons. Judges; clergymen 
of the English, Scotch and Roman Catholic 
churches; government contractors, sheriffs, and 
election officers for the localities for which they 
act, are disqualified from being members. 

No English or Scotch peer can be a member; 
but Irish peers are qualified to sit in the House of 


Commons. 
i ter 


For the Companion, 
TWO SONGS. 


By the Earl of Lytton. 
I. 
CHILDHOOD. 


The Spirit of Gladness, I 

On the wings of an emerald fly 

Sail’d by thee, singing a song. 

And my song was so sweet to thee 

That the sound of it, after me, 

As it drew thee, dancing along 
Dancing o’er meadow and lawn 
3athed in the breath of the dawn) 

Into thy sweet heart drew 

The honey-drops out of the flowers, 

nd the secretest bliss of the bowers 

Drawn out of the drops of dew. 

For twin-born sister and brother 

We little ones welcomed each other 

With never a doubt that day: 

And we frolick’d so fast, so fast, 

That we fell down weary at last, 
Weary of wandering play) 

hen ‘inid the blossoms 

And I, by the side of ums ean 
In the bell of a gentian blue: 

Whence silently forth I stole, 

And into thy slumbering soul, 

With my song in me husht, I flew. 

Then, a thought of thine I became: 
A thought with a song for a name, 

The song that, to solace his flight, 

Thy fly to the flower-bell sings: 

And I gave thee his emerald wings. 

Child, cherish, and keep them bright. 












Il. 

MAIDENHOOD. 
I have no name. For they that know me best 
Know how to name me not. The nightingale 
Sings me when summer nights are silentest, 
And the stars tremble, listening to her tale. 
Shy Melancholy’s sweetest child am I, 
Sweeter than Joy. I hover between song 
And silence. There is smiling in my sigh, 
And sighing in my smile. A thought among 
Thy thoughts, I wander like a wind thro’ flowers, 
And only by their trembling canst thou tell 
My secret influence on thy silent hours, 
Yet dost thou know me, child, and know me well. 


LYTTON. 
—_——__—_~(@>———____—_ 
THE SPOILS OF VICTORY. 

Last week we called attention to the fact that 
there is now in this country no great question 
which divides men upon party lines. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat, although the lesson cannot be 
enforced too often, that this does not mean that 
parties, even now, stand for no great principles, 
or that it is a matter of small consequence to which 
of them a young man allies himself. 

At first sight, there seems to be but little at 
stake in the Presidential contest of this year, 
yet the battle will be waged with great zeal and 
bitterness. Something will be found to fight 
about; for it must not be forgotten that there are 
a great many people pecuniarily interested in the 
result. It is not easy to say just how many 
United States officers there are; but after taking 
out of the list all who are merely laborers or con- 
tractors, there are probably about ninety thousand 
left. 

Substantially all these officers are Republicans. 
If the Republicans elect this year their candidate 
for President, the most of them will retain their 
places. If the Democrats win, nearly all of these 
officers will be removed, and members of the vic- 
torious party appointed in their stead. The civil 
service reform act may save a few efficient clerks, 
in a few custom-houses and post-offices, but the 
number will be very few indeed. 

All the foreign ministers, consuls, collectors of 
customs and internal revenue, territorial officers, 





ers ; for “ “a oan sweep” of Democrats was made 
when the Republicans came into power, and the 
Democrats make no secret of their intentions. If 
the people place the Government in their hands, 
they will thereby receive authority in advance to 
make such disposition of the offices as will har- 
monize with their own interests. 

One thing, however, is certain: the whole sys- 
tem is a vicious one, by whatever. party it is prac- 
tised. There is absolutely no good reason why 
the postmaster, who handles our letters, should 
belong to one party rather than another, no mat- 
ter what the politics of the President may be. 

If we could only get rid, wholly, of the notion 
that public offices of all sorts are places of honor 
and profit, to be distributed as prizes of good par- 
ty conduct, much would be done to raise the tone 
of the public service. 

It is an honor to be selected, by popular vote, as 
the representative of a community; but it is not 
an honor to be appointed to offices for such rea- 
sons as now govern appointments. 

It is the aim of the civil service reform to abol- 
ish the whole system of treating offices which have 
no strictly political duties attached to them, as re 
wards of party zeal. But before this reform can be 
accomplished, an amendment of the Constitution 
must be adopted. And before that can be done, 
public sentiment must be so aroused as to force 
legislation upon it. 

In the election of this year the civil service issue 
is not directly involved. The Republicans, having 
all the offices, are naturally more opposed to 
removal for political reasons than are the Demo- 
crats. Fortunately, there are civil service reform- 
ers in both parties. When they all range them- 
selves on one side, and make the reform a clear 
issue in politics, the knell of the spoils system 
will be rung. 





ae 
RUN-AWAY MARRIAGES. 

There have been given recently in the newspapers 
accounts of run-away matches in which the brides 
were school-girls under sixteen years of age. The 
circumstances of the elopements asa rule have been 
dramatic enough to figure in a dime novel, and have 
certainly lost nothing of their sensational character, 
as they have been copied from one paper to another 
throughout the country. For example, here is one: 

The daughter of a worthy farmer, aged fifteen, fell 
in love with one of the workmen on the farm, of whose 
character her father strongly disapproved. The man 
was discharged. The girl was bidden to go to her 
school-books, and to dismiss the thought of a hus- 
band, until increasing years should have given her 
more sense and judgment. 

But the young lady had received from novels, ideas 
quite different from this. She corresponded secretly 
with the young man, and laid her plans. The next 
week she became apparently very ill, and was seized 
with convulsions. Her poor old father, in an agony of 
terror, started to the nearest town for the doctor. 

On his return, taking a short side-road to reach home 
sooner, he met his daughter and her lover on their 
way to the railroad station. The lover took the feeble 
old man from his carriage, bound him hand and foot 
with the leather reins, and drove away triumphantly, 
leaving him lying on the ground by the roadside. 

Another story is that of a child of fourteen from 
Cincinnati, who engaged herself to marry a man whom 
her parents had forbidden her even to know. 

She was sent to school in the hope that the folly 
would fade from her mind; but she escaped from the 
school, placed a bit of paper with “18” on itin her 
shoe, in order that she might tell the clergyman she 
was “over 18,” and was married. 

Her parents took her home, but she ran away again, 
took the conductor and passengers of a railway train 
into her confidence, and when the man she had mar- 
ried found her, threw herself screaming into his arms, 
while the crowd cheered loudly. 

Now the important point in these stories is not that 
these young girls succeeded in carrying out their own 
foolish wills. Having succeeded, they will some time 
pay the wretched penalty that inexorably follows such 
reckless conduct. 

Young girls who can play sharp tricks on clergymen, 
allow a feeble old father to be cruelly maltreated, and 
at sixteen give way to their uncontrolled wills, are not 

the kind of girls to make happy, helpful wives and 
mothers. But their fate only concerns themselves, and 
they must meet it. 

‘The point which interests the public, is the low tone 
of American newspapers that ieads their editors to ap- 
plaud these children, and to approve a course which 





Indian agents, land agents, and particularly the 
postmasters, of whom alone there are about fifty 


the politics of the administration. 

We may say, then, that there are ninety thou- 
sand Republicans in office, who will be impelled 
by the hope of retaining their positions, to work 
for party success; and at least twice as many 
Democrats—two hungry applicants at least for 
each office—who will work for their own party in 
the hope of a chance to “feed at the public crib.” 

Add to these the Republicans who hope to get 
offices which are already filled by Republicans, 
as a reward for party work, and we shall have a 


the result of the next Presidential election. 





The English ballot is furnished by the election 
officers, and has the names of all the candidates 
printed in alphabetical order. The voter makes a 
cross against the name of the person for whom he 
| wishes to vote. 

Each ballot has a number stamped on the back, 
and attached to the ballot is a ‘“counterfoil,” 
which is what we call a “stub” or a “coupon,” 
which bears the same number. 

“At the time of voting,” says the law, “the bal- 
lot paper shall be marked on both sides with an 


| 


This is the very lowest possible motive for polit- 
| ical activity, but it is also one of the strongest. 
| There is an idea prevalent that an office-holder 
gets good pay for little work. But in truth office- 
seeking is a most demoralizing occupation; and 
office-holding, when one is appointed to an office, 
and may be removed for party reasons, is destruc- 
tive of one’s political independence. 
We must not be understood as hinting that the 
| Democrats will be exceptionally partisan if they 
| make “a clean sweep” of Republican office-hold- 


thousand, will be replaced, if there is a change in | 


body of not less than a third of a million of men, | 
who think they have a direct personal interest in | 


every thoughtful man knows is suicidal to their happi- 
ness for life. No girl of sixteen is competent, mental- 
ly or morally, to choose the man who shall be her sec- 
ond self for life. No girl of sixteen is fit in brain, 
| body, or education to marry. 

If she persists in a marriage against the wishes of 
her parents, she is urged to it, not by “true love,’ as 
the newspapers assert, but by a false passion or fancy, 
that will be as short-lived and baleful as the swamp- 
fires that lure travellers to destruction. 
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AN ARTIST’S SUCCESS. 

During the administration of President Hayes, a New 
York artist was employed in making a sketch of Mrs. 
Hayes and her children. One day some fruit was 
brought to them on plates belonging to the White 
| House dinner-service, on each piece of which was a 
| liberal display of the eagle and United States coat-of- 
arms. 

Mrs. Hayes casually remarked that it was a pity 
some more artistic design could not be found for the 
china, when the artist replied that one equally patriotic 
and susceptible of infinite variety might be made by 
using material familiar to us all. 
| The plates, dishes, etc., used for the fish course 
should bear pictures of American fishes; those for 
game, of our native birds; those for vegetables, of the 
countless vegetables indigenous to the soil; those for 


fruit and dessert, of the American fruits and flora. 
Mrs. Hayes was charmed with the idea, struck out 
by accident, and as a new service had just been ordered 
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for the White House, the design for the decoration was | 
given to this artist, who thus achieved his first great 
success. 

Success, in all literary or graphic arts, is: much more | 
apt to follow the delineation of the common objects fa- 
miliar to the artist than any high imaginative flights. 
Haydon would, it is said, have been popular and pros- 
perous as a portrait-painter. But he persisted in por- 
traying huge historical scenes founded only on fancy, 
and lived in want and misery. 

Miss Mitford, had she attempted ambitious flights, 
would have failed; but her pictures of her own village, 
and its shady lanes and its quiet people, are classics in 
English literature. 

Dickens’ sudden and unparalleled success was due, 
in a great measure, to “his descriptions of London, 
which he had known since his boyhood; of the scenes 
in which he had actually shared, and of people known 
to himself. 

American authors chose, as a rule, to portray foreign 
life, according to foreign standards of writing, until 
Washington Irving told the old Knickerbocker legends 
familiar to him from his boyhood, and Mrs. Stowe 
wrote of the race who worked in our kitchens and 
fields; and her book has been read in every civilized 
country. 

The moral of these facts is, use the scenes, people, 
incidents, familiar to you in your work, if you would 
give it the power of reality. The good workmen uses 
only the tools he knows. 
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THE SOFTENED PASSENGER. 

It has been said again and again, of late, that Eng- 
land is walking rapidly on the highway that leads to a 
republic. This may be so, but the prophets forget that 
thousands of Englishmen are still living who, like 
Tom Moore, “love a lord.” The following anecdote, 
which we condense from a London magazine, indicates 
the reverence which the average Englishman yet pays 
to the hereditary aristocracy : | 

One of the passengers in a first-class carriage on the 
Great Western Railway took out his cigar-case. Look- 
ing around with a glance of inquiry which said, “Is | 
there any objection?” he lit a cigar and puffed away. | 
In the course of a few minutes, he noticed a look of 
irritation on the face of the gentleman opposite to him. 

“Tam afraid, sir,” said ‘the smoker, apologetically, 
“that my cigar annoys you?” 

“Tt does, sir; it annoys me exceedingly, 
the gentleman, snappishly. 

“IT am sure I beg your pardon,” said the smoker, 
pleasantly, as he threw the cigar out of the window. 

“That's all very well,’’ growled out the irritated 
gentleman, “but I mean to give you in custody as 
soon as we get to Bath. You were perfectly aware 
that this was not a smoking-carriage, and I mean to de- 
fend the rights of passengers.” 

“Tam really very sorry, sir; but I took it for granted 
that there was no objection.” 

“T have made up my mind, sir,’’ said the irritated 
passenger, doggedly, ‘‘to give you in custody the first. 
opportunity.” 

“Perhaps you will take my card?” remonstrated the 
smoker. “I happen to hold a public position, and 
should like to avoid any disturbance.” 

“T don’t want your card, sir,” 
contemptuously. 

“But you had better look at it, sir,” said the smoker, 
and he handed him the card of a Royal Duke. 

In an instant the scene changed; not another word 
was said about “‘passengers’ rights” or “giving in cus- 
tody.”” The aggrieved man became almost sycophantic 
in his demeanor. 

“T hope that your Royal Highness,” he said, as the 
train stopped and he left the carriage, “will not think 
that I acted wrongly?” 

“That is a point which we need not discuss, 
swered the Duke, bowing. 





”” answered 


” 


said the passenger, 


” 


an- 
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QUICK WIT. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce, of England, was a 

ready man. It was difficult to corner him, for his quick 

* wit seldom failed to open adoor of escape. The bishop, 
when a visitor at a country-house, during the shooting- 
season, occasionally joined a shooting-party, though he 
was not much of a sportsman. Once, while a visitor 
at the country-seat of Lord , he went out shooting 
with the other guests. The bishop entered into the 
sport with zest, as a spectator, and made the acquain- 
tance of the head gamekeeper, the only Diesenter 
among the nobleman’s servants. 

On the bishop’s return to the house, the host alluded 
to this fact and to the annoyance it caused him. He 
did not wish, he said, to interfere with the religion of 
his servants, but it did trouble him that this man should 
be the only one of his servants who refused to attend 
the services of the Church of England. It didn’t look 
well, and he thought the bishop might persuade the 
man to become a churchman. 

With a good-natured laugh, the bishop said he would 
try. The next day he went to the gamekeeper’s cot- 
tage, to talk the matter over with him. His winning 
manners soon put the man at his ease. The conversa- 
tion was led up to the point where the bishop could 
ask,— 

““By the bye, how is it that I don’t see you at church? 
You know it is our duty to look after these things. 
Surely, you don’t find anything in the Bible against 
going to church?” 

“No, my lord,” answered the sturdy Dissenter, 
thrown upon his defence; ‘‘neither do I find anything in 
the Bible to warrant a preacher of the gospel in going 
out shooting. The Apostles never did.” 

“No,” retorted the bishop; “they had no game in 
Palestine in those days—they went out fishing in- 
stead.” 











POVERTY AND FAME. 

In the last century, some of the most distinguished 
of English writers were familiar with poor lodgings 
and scanty fare. Even such masters of the pen as 
Johnson and Goldsmith had to struggle hard to keep 
the woif out of doors. 

In our day popular writers are better paid, and some 
of them have acquired wealth and lived in luxury. 
Yet not a few of those whose productions delight thou- 
sands have been forced to practise a stern economy in 
order to live free from debt. 

Lord Macaulay, during the early part of his famous 


| present from one of his Wiltshire constituents, and a 


| clerk confess that when he said Room 234 he meant 134. 


| don for some blunder. 


| dollars too much, that’s all! 


COMPANION. 








House of Commons, and his essays were craved by the 
Edinburgh Review, was so poor that he was compelled | 
to sell the gold prize medals he had taken at Cam- | 
bridge. He had no income save what was received 
from his articles in the Edinburgh, and a small 
amount as a College Fellow. 

But he never whimpered. He would sit all night in 
Parliament, and walk home in the early morning to his 
chambers, and make a supper on a cheese which was a 


glass of the audit ale which reminded him that he was 
still a fellow of Trinity. He had his reward in later 
life when his publisher presented him with a check for 
one hundred thousand dollars, as his percentage on the 
sale of his History, the largest sum ever received by a 
literary man for a single work. 





PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 
$3,000. 

The Publishers of the Companion offer $3,000 in 
prizes for Short Stories. Application for particulars 
to be made by letter to 

ASSISTANT EpDIToRs, 
Youtn’s CoMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 





A MISTAKEN TELLER. 

Some people assert that they never make mistakes. 
Among these are hotel clerks, bank clerks, railroad 
officials, and the clerks in city stores. Itis refreshing to 
catch one of these “invincibles” tripping. Occasion- 
ally a guest has had the satisfaction of hearing a hotel 


Human nature is too weak to resist a smile of pleasure 
at the sight of a ticket-agent begging a passenger’s par- 
Hence the following true story 
will be enjoyed: 

A modest man, with a low voice and a shrinking 
manner, went into a bank in Providence to get a check 





cashed. The teller counted out the money and handed 
itto him. The man took it and went softly out. We 
After an absence of five minutes he returned. The 


bills were in his hand, and he was counting them over, 
and looking much perplexed. Approaching the teller’s 
desk, he timidly said,— 
“[’m very sorry, sir, but I don’t think this sum is 
quite right.” 
“What sum?” asked the teller, smartly, without lift- 
ing his eyes off the big book in which he was writing. 
“The sum you handed me a few moments ago.” 
“Oh!” exclaimed the teller, lifting up his head and 
seeing the man. “It’s all right; we never make mis- 
takes here.”’ 
“But I don’t think you have counted right,” per- 
sisted the little man, modestly. 
“J tell you we never make mistakes! snapped out 
the teller. ‘You count that money over again, and it'll 
be all right.” 

“Well, I have, and it isn’t right. 
right?” 
‘“We never change anything here, sir!’’ said the tell- 
er, withasnap. “Impossible to make a mistake. You 
must have dropped a bill somewhere.” 
“Very well,” answered the little man, resignedly, as 
he backed towards the door. ‘ You gare me twenty 
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Can’t you make it 


FUGE COMFITS, or Worm Lozenges. 
—_———_@— 


duced, and their success in Coughs, 
chitis has been unparalleled. 


orders with Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 
lets.” 
of the reaction consequent upon taking severe and dras- 
tic cathartics. 





An effectual Worm Medicine. BRown’s VERMI- 
25 cts. {Adr. 
In 1850 “Brown's Bronchial Troches” were intro- 
Asthma and Bron- 
Sold only in bores, (Adv. 
A dead shot may be taken at liver and bilious dis- 
“Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
Mild yet certain in operation; and there is none 





By druggists. [Adr. 











RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

ONE-C ENT? HANDSOME NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 

















All interested should read 

“Letters from Florida,” 

the on truthful book on Flor- 

ida ever written. By one who has lived there Summer 

and Winter. Send 25 cts. to CUPPLES, UPHAM & 
CO,, Publishers, Boston, Mass. Sent by return mail. 


EUROPE ii 
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FANCY Advertising Cards, 10c._ 100 for 2c. 
Our Gem Collection,lic. Gem Co., bx.C,Lynn,Mass. 


) Large Fancy Adv ertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c. Card Co.,Montpelier, Vv t. 
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LARGE Fancy Advertising C ‘ards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelie Vt. 





ce lic. L. HATHAWAY, ¢ 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 § Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe, Floral andBirdCkhromo 
339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 








| field for young pe ople and especially for edu 





But of course if you 
can’t rectify it, I’m sorry for you. Good-day.’ 

As every bank clerk is obliged to make good all loss 
incurred by his own carelessness, that teller was twenty 
dollars out on his yearly salary. 


——————~@——__—__— 
READING BY SENTENCES. 

So great is the number of good books published in 
our day, that even the most rapid reader can do little 
more than run over their titles and master the choicest 
works of the best writers. Not a few of those who 
are anxious to keep up with the best literature have 
wished that they, like the bee which gathers honey 
from a score of flowers, could run rapidly through 
several books in one evening and extract their sub- 
stance. 


Judge Parsons, one of New England’s great jurists, 
had this art. After a hard day’s work in court, he 
would seat himself by his lamp and, before he rose, 

master the contents of two or three volumes. 

When asked to reveal his art, he said that he read by 
sente.ces instead of by words, as is the habit of most 
readers. 

Probably, the judge ran through the table of contents 
before he began a new book, and selected those chap- 
ters which interested him and ignored those with whose 
ideas he was acquainted. 

But his hint is worthy of the consideration of read- 
ers. When a child is learning to read, he spells the 
words painfully, letter by letter. After weeks of prac- 
tice, he does not observe each separate letter, but takes 
in whole words and sentences. 

Why may not the eye be trained to take in a sentence 
ataglance, without noticing the words, as it now takes 
in words without noticing the letters? Judge Parsons 
believed that this art could be acquired by practice, 
and it is quite likely that it ro! account for the rapid- 
ity with which Macaulay, Carlyle, and other famous 
readers dashed through huge volumes. It would be a 
great gain to students if they should acquire this method 
of reading. 

—— +o 
PRACTICAL, 

The “red tape” of the army requires that all docu- 
ments, emanating from a regiment and intended for the 
eye of the general in command, shall be folded and en- 
dorsed on the back as approved or disapproved by the 
several officers through whose hands they successively 
pass. The limited space necessitates conciseness, and 
sometimes the back of a document presents some such 
amusing laconism as the following: 


Whiie General Lee’s army was in winter-quarters, 
in Orange County, Va., only a limited number of fur- 
loughs were granted. A regimental band — fora 
furlough, and the application was approved both by 
the colonel and the brigade commander. 


it back with the following endorsement : 
“Respectfully returned ; disapproved. Shooters must 
have furloughs before tooters.”’ 
There was no music by the band that evening. 
——____$${@—————————— 
THE DISTINCTION. 
During an exciting debate at a meeting of the Liver- 
pool City Council, a good illustration of the distinction 
between reply and answer was given in a tilt wherein 


dismounted. The scene was reported as follows: 


Mr. Smith—If Mr. Hughes wished to pass a vote of 


the information which was available —— 

Mr. Hughes—I am sorry to interrupt Mr. Smith. I) 
have repeatedly asked questions in the Water Commit. | 
tee, and I may say that, though I get a reply, I very 
seldom get an answer. 

The Council laughed heartily at the crowning hit of 





career in Parliament, when his speeches crowded the 





the debate. 


But when it reached headquarters, the general sent | 





fend 5) cents for package of Crazy 
Patchwork, or 10 ets, for 20 samples. 
L.G,. FOWLER & CO.,New Haven, Ct. 





PATCHWORK 





) AGENTS TO SELL a new household ar- 


WANT ED ticle. It colle = sight. Large pay certain. 


Address EAGLE M’F’G CO., Greentield, M: ASS 


SILKS ror PATGHWOR ee 


in endless v. ariety of 
Renntitel styles. Send 
six 2c. stamps for samples, Y aleSilkW orks,N 


yewHs Ay en,Ct. 

BERDEEN INK. Best W riting Fluid. Large 
profits to Agents. Package to make a quart, lic.; 10 
packages, $1. FIREY & HAGERTY, Aberdeen, Dakota. 


SHORTHAN LESSONS by mail. 


Send for circular. 
St. Louis Shorthand Institute, 506 Olive St., St. Louis » Mo. 


ACN Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 


YOUNG ME will give you a situation, Circu- 


lars free. VALENTI NE BROS., Janesville, | w is. 


100 SCRAP. BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20Gem¢ "hromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25e. Name this paper. H. E.SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


JHONOGRAPHY oR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 

= illustrations for beginners sent on application 
Address honograp ic dnote Sh Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AWAY To Ladies who act 


@ as a amonte for us. 
ATLANTIC TEA CO., FITCHB AS 


> The Noyes ea “Mac hine. | 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 

L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
Dictionary ‘and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, can supply_you 
with everything worth having in the shape 
of a Bookholder. Send for Illust’d Circular, 
aaanereeaae thoroughly taught by 

MAIL or personally; 
ee situations procured all: pupils when competent. 

*honography when thoroughly learned opens the best 


ated young 
ladies. Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. .Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views Leier te pip | every 
subject for Public j Exhibition, &c. A profitable business 
fora man with small capital. Also Magic Lanterns for 
home amusement. 116-page Illustrated Catalogue free. 

McAllister, Manutg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 















































Combining unequalled advantages, 

TOURJEE, Franklin Sa., Boston, — 

without the mary truercs inflict, or hindrance from 
contains e ms Raat ments of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 
CRAZY 
Send 2c. for samples. 50 Large Bright 
pieces $1.00. NEW HAVEN SILK IM- 
PORTING CO.,, New Haven, Conn, 
I offer to send you by mail six boxes of my Troches 
for Coughs and Colds, for you to sell for 25 cents a box, 
money when sold. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
take the same out of the sales, 

-D. HAWLEY, Salem, W. ash. Co., New York. 
in assorted sizes, col- 
ors, patterns and 

ends” from our work-rooms) just the thing for patch- 
work and crazy cushions, Over 100 square inches mailed 
for 10 cents, over 700 for 50 cents, and over 2000 for $1.00, 
y x ptuedd 
7 
COLLEGE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
20 minutes of New York. More positions for graduates 
rite for circulars to T. W. PALMS, Secretary 
7 OUR LAUNDRY BOOK” 
CONTAINING 
|Secret of finishing Collars and 
{Cuffs in “Troy Style,”etc, We will 
‘jsend post-paid on receipt of $1.C0, 
cient Patch Blue to biue all the washing in any Jam- 
ily for nine months, Sample Box of Blue, 25c, Our 
Laundry Book 25c. Ask your Grocer for Patch Blue, 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. egister 
labor, by DR. A, RMAN’S method. lis book 
Silk PATCHWORK outs. 
I give you 7 cents a box for selling them. You to remit 
S| LK Sc RAPS qualities, (“odds and 
Write to the NEW HAVEN RUFFLE Co., New Haven, Ct. 
than all other schools combine d. Life Se wn $40, 

L 
Best method of ‘*doing up” Laces. 
“Our Laundry Book,” with sufpi- 
ac, 


__ Patch Blue Co., 23 East 14th St., New York. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
&c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 

ni 1 rr ree of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
It is the plainest and best book of instruction 
shy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
ation = illustrations, 

UNN ELL &  CO., 112 L ‘iberty St., New New York. 
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FRENCH ACHROMATIC 
Telescope, No. 1232-12, 


OUR MIDWINTER OFFER. 


This fine Telescope and a book on 
Astronomy of more than 200 pages 
offered for the price of the Teles- 
cope alone. Winter isa favorable 
time to study Astron- 
omy.. With this book 
and Telescope — this 
study becomes a de- 
lightful pastime. 

The cut shows the 
sectional view of this 
Telescope with its five 
lenses. Length when 
extended, 1644 inches; 
when closed, 6 inches, 





IULK J 


WILL ABSOLUTELY CURE 
Diphtheria, Ulcerated, Diphtheretic and 
Ordinary Sore Throats. 


It is perfectly harmless, easily applied, and sure in its 
results. Send for circular. 


Price, $1.00 per bottle, 


POLK DIPHTHERIA CURE — 


168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Diameter, 1's inches. 
The Object Lenses are 
Achromatic, Cut No.1, 
The extension tubes are polished 
brass. The barrel of the Telescope 
is covered with French morocco, 





What can I see with this Telescope ? 





The moons of Jupiter can be seen 
with it. If theatmesphere is ciear, 
you can see the time on 
three miles away. Its power is fif- 
teen times. 

Cut No, 2 shows the size of the 
Achromatic L 

Cut No.3 show s the planet Sat- 




















CuT No. 3. 


urn and the Earth. Saturn is about 
seven hundred times larger than 
the Earth. 


The Young Folks’ Astronomy. 





This is a new book by John D. 
Champlin, Jr., late associate ed- 

_ itor of the “American Cyclopedia.” 
It contains 236 pages, 70 illustra- 
tions. This book teaches nearly all 





one member tried to unhorse another and was himself | 


censure upon the Water Committee without getting all | 


a person needs to know about Prac- 
tical Astronomy. It is as enter- 
taining as a story, and interesting 
alike to the young and old. 

Price of book alone, 50 cents. 
Price of Telescope and book, $3, 
Postage and packing, 15 cents. 
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“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO,’ 
DER: Chuzz fewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDE 

| We have made a specialty for six years — giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get ap clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
ja very large Te a and Coffee business. besides sending out 
| from 60 to 90 UB ORDERS each day, SILVE 

PLATED CASTE 2. as Premiums with ®5, $7 and 
$10 orders. Wr HI 5 


| y SETS with $10 orders. 
ay CORATED Th 2 TS with #15. GOLD 
| BAND or MOSS S SETS of 44 pieces, or 
| DINE R SETS of You rieces, with ®20 orders 
and a Host of other Premiums, Send us Pa ant 
| mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. F mye charges average 75 cents 
per 100 — to points Wes 
cAT L ONDON TEA CO 
_ 801 Ww jcakinaien Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
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ISFIGURING 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, $ 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


I Salt Rheum, and Infan- 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood 
es the blood and perspiration of impurit 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly pm Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the pwd and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hai 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Sktn Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 
ishes, C happed and Oily Skin. 

UTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, 

only [i ulible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifier 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, p) 
cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., Boston, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE FOREST MOTHER. 
A legend of Saint Valentine, 


A legend of the ancient time 

From monkish scroll was told to me, 
A story. of Saint Valentine 

Still held in goodliest memory. 


This ancient Saint loved forests wide, 
And everything that dwelt therein, 
The birds came flocking to his side 
Their mating season to begin. 





The last month of the winter came, 
And happy birds would mated be, 
he good Saint paired them off by name, 
But one must still unmated be. 


The story saddens to relate 

How very lone this bird must be, 
In forests wide without a mate 

To nest with her upon the tree. 


She fluttered to the good Saint's breast 
And breathed aloud a note of woe 
“For me no soft and downy nest, 
No love of birdlings ever know.’ 


The good Saint smoothed her ruffled wing, 
Looked kindly in her sad brown yes; 
“Another note is yours to sing. 
Not heard before in sunny skies. 


*A sweet, sad note of pitying love, 
That orphaned birds shall learn full well, 
When making their sad plaint for food, 
To mothers slain by archers fell. 


“"Tis yours to brood the unfledge a things, 
To feed them with a mother’s 
To teach them how to spread the 
With timid launch into the air. 






r wings 


The legend further says ‘tis true 
This little bird of po ient time 

In forests wide sings love-note new 
The day that comes Saint Valentine. 


Mrs. H. L. AMSDEN. 
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For the Companion. 


SILENT FOR TEN YEARS. 

The Pennsylvania papers bring us a story of 
a farmer, by name Uriah Wales, living in one 
of the hill counties of that State, who, ten years 
ago, became a professor of religion. Finding that his 


wife refused to make a profession of religion and | 


join the church with him, he solemnly vowed that 
he would not speak to her again until she did so. 
He said he was justified in this course on the ground 
that he should hold no compact with unbelievers. 
The two lived in the same house and sat at the 
same table with their children in absolute silence 
for ten years. 

Last November the wife came forward in the 
church, and asked to be received into the Chris- 
tian Hearing this, her husband rushed 
towards her with outstretched arms. “Now I have 
a wife! Now wecan waik hand in hand!” 

But Mrs. crew back. “No, Uriah. No 
true disciple of Jesus could have shown to any 
woman the obstinacy, the cruelty, 


flock. 


ve ties 


the self-conceit, 
you have shown to me for ten years. You are no 
Christian! Rather than to accept me, you ought 
to <o down upon your knees and ask God to for- 
give you!” 

The congregation sided with the woman in their 
judgment of the case, and Uriah fled from the vil- 
lage and was gone from home for two months. 
At the end of that time he returned, humbly ac- 
knowledged his fault, and asked forgiveness of his 
wife and the church. 


This is anextreme case. There is less self- 
righteousness and Pharisaic harshness among 


Christians now than there was a generation ago, 
when each petty sect was apt to regard itself as a 
chosen flock, set apart by God to receive His bless- 
ings, while all the rest of mankind was left to 
wander in outer darkness. 

But even yet there is too much of the spirit of 
Uriah Wales among good people who have never 
been tempted to gross sin. The Mohammedan 
fable has a hidden meaning for them. 

Of two brothers one always rose at midnight to 
read the Koran, while the other slept. At last 
the pious Hassan cried angrily, “How wilt thou 
win heaven, thou fool? See how I read and pray 
for hours each night upon my bended knees!” 

Suddenly an angel stood before them. 

“Tt is more innocent to sleep,” he said, “than to 
wake and to make of the Holy Book, and thy 
prayers, fuel for thy vanity and thy self-conceit.” 


seiiblianmniniatiiiats 
SHORT PRAYERS. 

A prayer need not be long to be effective. The 
publican’s petition was uttered in a brief sentence, 
but it was heard. The prayer of the dying thief 
was answered, though it contained but one short 
exclamation. A writer in the New York Ledger 
tells these anecdotes, illustrative of short prayers ; 

At a dinner-party at the Duke of Ormond’s 
jocular dispute arose concerning short prayers. 
Sir William Wyndham said the shortest prayer 
he ever heard was the prayer of a common sol- 
dier, just before the battle of Blenheim : 

“O God! if there be a God,—save my soul,—if 
I have a soul!” 

The Bishop of Rochester, who was present, ad- 
dressing Wyndham, said,— 

“Your prayer, Sir William, is indeed very short, 
but I remember another as short, and much better 
offered up, likewise by a poor soldier, on the eve 
of battle: ‘O God! if in the hour of battle I for- 
get Thee, do not Thou forget me!” 

This, as the bishop pronounced it, with his usu- 


al grace and dignity, was a very gentle and polite 
reproof, and was so felt by the company. 
| Dr. Gerald Ramsay, an old Scotch physician, 
who was of the company, begged to be allowed to 
tell of a fervent prayer which he once heard a pa- 
tient utter, when she thought none were near to 
| hear her but her Maker. 
“She was an aged woman,” said the doctor, 
| “true-hearted and benevolent, who had spent a 
long life in doing good to others. When she knew 
| she was dying, and when she thought I had passed 
beyond hearing, she folded her palsied hands and 
gently murmured,— 
““Q God! if there’s a wee bit o’ good in me, 
dinna forget it!’ 
“And I think,” added Ramsay, “those were the 
last words she ever spoke.” 


4 
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RESTLESS EMIGRANTS, | 


A correspondent of the 7ribune thus describes the 
class of settlers of the new territories, who never 





are 
The farmer himself 
is the most fascinating adjunct of a Kansas farm. It is 
here that the contented steadfastness of the population 
of the far Eastern States has met half-way the disorder 
and turbulence of the far West, and the meeting has 
resulted in a type of character which I believe has not 
its counterpart elsewhere in the world. 


contented to remain in one place: 


His history | 
has usually been somewhat as follows: | 


He was born and “raised” in Ohio. When he reached 
man’s estate—the estate, by the way, being lacking—he 
“struck out’ for the West and settled perhaps in Indi- 
ana. Thence when “things got too thick”? he migrated 
to Illinois, and after a sojourn of a few years in that 
State he was swept on by the tide of emigration into 
Missouri, w here as he will tell you, “the rebels were 
too rank,’ and so he soon hitched up the family 
schooner, embarked the family goods and gods and 
crossed into Kansas. 

On his travels he has somewhere picked up a com- 
panion to whom a certificate, carefully preserved in a 
frame, shows that he has been married by a Justice of 
the Peace, and of whom he invariably speaks as “his | 
woman.” 

He and “his woman” have managed to accumulate a 
family more or less numerous, and hungry in the super- | 
lative degree. 

The spirit of unrest that has controlled him hereto- 
fore has yielded to the desire of middle life for quiet, 
and he feels as though he was settled now, and looks 
| forward only very vaguely to a claim in Colorado or a | 

farm in lowa when the tendencies of his earlier days 
| have again gathered force to stimulate him to push on. 
| There is no such thing, however, as contentment 
among a certain class of the younger men; they intend 
| to pre-empt “that claim in Colorado before the land is 
all took up.” 

While waiting at a little way-station on the Kansas 
Southern Railroad, recently, I noticed on the platform 
a young farmer, I took him to be, who with “his wo- 
| man” and family of three children seemed to be also 
| waiting for the train. 

“Well,” I said to him 

“No,” said he, “Iowa 

“Going to settle there?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I was up there in September 
and I seed a nice little farm that I took a notion to, and 
so | thought that if I could sell out here for anything 
like what that farm would cost me, I would go and 
buy. Wall, a fellow came along and offered me ten 
dollars an acre for my eighty, and that eighty up thar’ 
in loway wasn’t but twelve dollars an acre, and so I 
invested.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘is the lowa farm a better farm?” 

**T dunno as it is any better,” he answered. ‘Maybe 
the builden’s aint quite so good, but then me and my 


| 








“are you off for Colorado?” 





|} woman Was sorter tired of Kansas, and then she had 
|} the shakes, she did, and so we thought that we'd 
move 








“How long have you been in Kansas?” 

“Five years going on next April.” 

“Where did you come from before that?” 

“Nebraska.” 

“Where were you raised?” 

“Illinois.” 

“Well, my friend,” said I, “don't you know that 
you are moving out of the part of Kansas which Mr. 
Greeley called the Garden of Eden? According to your 
own showing, you won't better yourself any by going; 
your wife will be as likely to get the chills in Iowa as 
in Kansas; you are running in debt on your farm; you 
have all the trouble and expense of moving, and the 
probability is that it will be years before you are as 
well off again as you are now.” 

“Wall,” said this specimen of Western go-ahead-a- 
tiveness, ‘‘my folks do tell me that a rolling stone don’t 
gather no moss; but then I tell them that a settin’ hen 
don’t git fat.’ I had no answer to this, for I had never 
reflected on the drawbacks which the setting hen may 
have to encounter. 

This restlessness is the most characteristic feature of 
the Western native farmer of the middle and poorer 
classes. He is always uneasy, never long satisfied any- 
where. He is always going to settle somewhcre, but 
can’t find the place where he is willing to admit that he 
means to live and die. He helps to develop an immense 
amount of country, but can’t bring himself to stay any- 
where long enough to reap the full rewards of his 
labor. 





—t4> 
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ORIENTAL FANATICS, 

Fanaticism flourishes in the Orient, where a lunatic 
is reverenced as one who is much nearer God than any 
sane person. During the Crimean War, a Mohamme- 
dan ecclesiastic from Bagdad joined the Turkish army 
as a Gazi, or warrior for religion. He was a man of 
rare mental gifts and immense learning. 


Yet bare-headed and bare-footed, with scanty cloth. 
ing, his sword girded about his lean loins, his lance 
grasped with clenched fist, this fanatic marched 
through snow and ice, at the head of his division, or 
led the way into the thickest of the fights. 

Five times a day, when he said his prayers, he un- 
girded his sword and laid his lance aside. But save 
then, either by day or night, sleeping or waking, he 
never went unarmed. 

He was a scholar, thoroughly versed in Arabic and 
Persian literature. His memory was almost supernat- 
ural. If any line of a Persian or Arabian poet was 
quoted, he would take it up and recite the whole poem. 
Young men would sit at his feet and listen for hours, 
while he declaimed from the classics of Moslem litera- 
ture. 

At the Persian city of Tebriz, the Oriental traveller, 
Vamelry, met with a wonderful dervish, who was an 
object of general admiration. He held as a dogma of 
his faith that the caliphate, after the death of Moham- 
med, ought to have devolved upon Ali, the prophet’s 
son-in-law, and not upon Abubekr, Mohammed's 
brother-in-law. 

In the East men express their convictions by a sym- 
bolic deed as well as by words, even as the Hebrew 
prophets did, three thousand years ago. This dervish 
vowed before Allah that never should his organs of 
speech be used save to utter the name of Ali! Day 
and night, ix season and out of season, so ran the soi- 
emn vow, would he ery Ali! Ali! 

For more than thirty years that fanatic thus symbol. 
ized to the world that he was the devoted partisan of 
that Ali who had been dead more than a thousand 
years. 








YOUTH’S COME 


| more than three thousand years it has been usual for 


| given of the origin of St. Valentine’s Day. 


| devoted to the service of the gods. The Latin verb feb- 





Even in his own house, though speaking to wife, 
children and friends, no other word but “Ali!” 


ever 
passed his lips. If he wanted food or drink, if he 
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begged or. bought, his wants were expressed by | 
“Ali!” He would race up and down the streets of the | 
city for a day, shrieking at the top of his voice, “Ali!” 


“Ali! 


Everybody venerated the fanatic as a saint. The 
richest man in the city presented him with a magnifi- 
cent horse, saddle and bridle. Vaulting into the sad- 
dle, as soon as he re ceiv ed the bre he galloped through 
the town shouting, “Ali!” “Ali!” Riding into the 
noisy bazaar, he Sut “Ali!” with such strength of 
voice as to be heard clearly above the frightful din of 
shouting buyers and pounding mechanics. 

In the West such a disturber of the peace would 
speedily find himself in a lunatic asylum. But in the 
East he was treated with the greatest consideration. 





—+or— 
For the Companion. 


THE FALLING SNOW. 


Falling lightly, 
Resting whitely 
On the barren winter land, 
With the lightness 
And the whiteness 
Of the foam along the strand, 


Falling softly, 
Se ming oftly 
But the dust off angels* wings, 
Covering gently, 
And silently 
From our sight unsiz shtly things. 


Falling brightly, 
Daily, | nightly 
O’er the brown earth, hill and dale, 
Forests knurly, 
Brooklets purly, 
Like a fairy bridal veil. 
Falling purely, 
Emblem surely 
To us wanderers here below, | 
Though but faintly, 
Of our saintly 
Homes above the falling snow. 
C, ALEX. NELSON. 





Astor Library, New York. 
ne ames 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
Nothing lasts so long as an amusing custom. For 


| young people to indulge in sports of a peculiar kind in 
the middle of February, some faint shadow of which 
still survives. There have been different 


accounts 
The fol- 
lowing is one of them: 

In the earlier ages of Rome, February was the last 
month of the year, and for that reason it was much 


ruare means to purify and to expiate, and hence this 
month was called by the ancient Romans Februarius, 
or the month of-purification. The old Romans, doubt- 
less, felt at the end of the year very much as we do, 
and said to themselves, “Let us clear off old scores, | 
make up for neglected duties, and start afresh.” 





The most singular religious festival was held on the 
15th of February, in a place called the Lupercal, where | 
Romulus and Remus were supposed to have been nur- 
tured by the she-wolf. There was a grove near by, in | 
which there an altar to Lupercus, the god of fer- | 
tility, and hence the festival was called the Lupercalia. | 

In most of the religious celebrations of the Romans 
there was a great deal of jollity and merriment, and 
perhaps no festival was celebrated with so much bois- 
terous fun as this. Young men, half-covered with 
goat-skins, ran about the city, striking all the women 
they met with thongs of goat-skin. | 

As time went on, and the gods were held in less rev- | 

| 
| 





erence, the Lupercalia became more riotous, and the 
whole people gave themselves up to extravagant fes- 
tivity. 

But what of St. Valentine? How did his name be- 
come connected with a pagan festival? That is a point 
upon which “commentators differ.” 

St. Valentine, according to the old Christian records, 
was an eminent bishop, or presbyter, who lived in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, about the year 270. 

He is described as a man of great talents and greater 
benevolence, who, after a life of z and good works, 
obtained “the crown of martyrdom.” He was beheaded 
at Rome during one of the last periods of persecution. 

The day dedicated to the memory of this eminent 
saint was the 14th of February, upon which.for a thou- 
sand years the people of Rome had been accustomed 
to prepare for the Lupercalia. Presents of gloves, 
jewelry, flowers, sweetmeats, sandals, garters, flew 
about in all directions, and the young men and maid- 
ens were full of expectation. 

Now the fathers of the church were wise in their 
generation. They found that they could not prevent 
the sports of the Lupercalia, and so they did the next 
best thing: they purified and permitted them. The 
ancient indecencies and riotous burlesques of the 
heathen festival were abolished, and in their stead 
were practised the innocent gayeties of St. Valentine’s 





a 

his at least is the best explanation that can now be 
given of the peculiar usages to which we are accus- 
tomed on the festival consecrated to the memory of a 
beloved bishop and a Christian martyr. 


—————+~ > 





THE OLDEST CITY. 
The poetic and exalting associations which naturally 
gather around the places we find mentioned in Holy 


| seen anything so touching. 





Writ are too apt to be rudely dispelled on nearer view 
and close acquaintance; for the ravages of time and 
the neglect of degenerate governments have left most 
of them forlorn and repulsive, and inhabited by forlorn 
and repulsive people—so travellers say. The still sur- 
viving beauty and importance of Damascus, however, 
in spite of all disadvantages, make it, in a measure, an 
exception in the long roll of decay and departed glory. 
We may well venerate and admire the spectacle of the 
first city in history outliving so many younger and 
greater ones. Its thousands of years are a kind of im- 
mortality. 


Damascus is the oldest city in the world. 
Sidon have crumbled on the shore; Baalbec is a ruin; 
Palmyra is buried in a desert; Nineveh and Babylon 
have disappeared from the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Damascus remains what it was before the days of Abra- 
ham—a centre of trade and travel—an island of verdure 
in the desert; ‘‘a presidential capital,” with martial 
and sacred associations extending through thirty cen- 
turies. 

It was near Damascus that Saul of Tarsus saw 
the light above the brightness of the sun; the street that 
is called Straight, in which it was said “the prayed,” 
still runs through the city. The caravan comes and 
goes as it did a thousand years ago; there is still the 
sheik, the ass, and the water-wheel; the merchants of 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean still “occupy” 
these “‘with the multitude of their wares.” 

The city which Mahomet surveyed from a neighbor- 
ing height, and was afraid to enter, “‘because it was 
given to man to hav« but one paradise, and for his part, 
he was resolved not to have it in this world,” is to-day 
what Julian called the “eye of the East,” as it was, in 
the time of Isaiah, ‘‘the head of Syria.” 

From Damascus came the damson (our blue plum), 
and the delicious apricot of Portugal, called damasco; 
damask, our beautiful fabric of cotton and silk, with 
vines and flowers raised up on a smooth, bright ground ; 
the damask rose, introduced into England in the time 
of Henry VIII.: the Damascus blade, so famous the | 
world over for its keen edge and wonderful elastic ty . 
the secret of whose manufacture was lost when Tara 
lane carried the artist into Persia; and that beautiful | 


Tyre and 















art of inlaying wood and steel] with gold and silver, a 
kind of mosaic, engraving and sculpture united—called 
damaskeening—with which boxes, bureaus and swords 
are ornamented. It is still a city of flowers and bright 

waters; the streams of Lebanon and the “silk of gold” 
still murmur and sparkle in the wilderness of the Syr- 
ian gardens.—£ xchange. 


<i 
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THE FAITHFUL “FLORA.” 

Out on a Western ranch there is .a little shepherd- 
dog which the herder would not sell for five hundred 
dollars. Dr. Dio Lewis tells a story which shows why 
she is so highly valued. It also illustrates the hard- 
heartedness of the herder. The doctor says: 





She had at that time four young puppies. The night 
we arrived we visited his camp, and were greatly in- 
terested in the little mother and her nursing babies. 
Amid those wild vast mountains, this little nest of 
motherly devotion and baby trust was very beautiful. 

While we were exclaiming, the assistant herder came 
to say that there were more than twenty sheep missing. 
Two male dogs, both larger than the little mother, 
were standing about, with their hands in their pockets, 
doing nothing. 

But the herder said neither Tom nor Dick would 

find them. Flora must go. It was urged by the assis. 
tant that her foot was sore, she had been hard at work 
all day, was nearly worn out and must suckle her pup- 
ries. 
. The boss insisted that she must go. The sun was 
setting. There was no time to lose. Flora was called 
and told to hunt for lost sheep, while her master pointed 
to a great forest, through the edge of which they had 
passed on their way up. 

She raised her head, but seemed very loath to leave 
her babies. The boss called sharply to her. She rose, 
looking tired and low-spirited, with head and tail down, 
-_ trotted off towards the forest. I said, ‘That is too 


Da 

“Oh, she’ ll be right back. 

sheep.” 

The next morning I went over to learn whether 
Flora found the strays. While we were speaking the 
sheep were returning, driven by the little dog, who did 
not raise her head or wag her tail even when spoken 
to, but crawled to her puppies and lay down by them, 
offering the little empty breasts. 

She had been out all night, and, while her hungry 
babies were tugging away, fell asleep. I have never 
So far as I was concerned, 
‘there was not a dry eye in the house.” 

How often the scene comes back to me—the vast, 
gloomy forest, and that little creature, with her sore 
foot and her heart crying for her babies, limping and 
creeping about in the wild canyons all through the 
long, dark hours, finding and gathering in the lost 
sheep! 


She’s lightning on siray 
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PRESENTIMENTS, 

What we call presentiments seem incapable of anal- 
ysis or explanation. How can we explain, for instance, 
such incidents as the following by any known mental 
law? 





The engineer of an express-train “broke up” the 
cars and came toa stop, one morning, before a high 
bridge over which he usually ran at full speed. It was 
a foggy morning, and the track on the bridge was visi- 
ble only for a short distance. On examination it was 
found that the farther end of the bridge had been de- 
stroyed during the night by a freshet. The engineer, 
when questioned about his motive for stopping the 
train, could give no other reason for it save that he was 
so impressed by a feeling of danger that he could not 
| help whistling the brakes down. He saved many lives 
by yielding to his presentiment 

A we: thy gentleman, living in St. Louis, came home 
one evening with the impression that a costly vase, 
standing on his parlor mantel, was broken. It was a 
peculiarly shaped vase, witha long slender neck be- 
tween the bow! and the standard. As he entered the 
house, he found himself saying, “I believe the neck of 
that vase is snapped right in two.” 

Going into the parlor, he saw the vase ety as 
whole as ever it was. He walked up tothe mantel, 
took hold of the upper part of the vase, and, to his 





| astonishment, found it had been broken from the ped- 


estal. 

He afterwards learned that one of the servants had 
let the vase fall, breaking it in two, and to avoid detec- 
tion had set the upper part on the lower in such a way 
as to conceal the fracture. 

These facts may be set down as freaks of the mind, 
which verify Hamlet’s wise saying,— 

“There are more things in heaven and ez ar th 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
to 


THE CHILD-CRITIC. 
A work of art should tell its own story. 
not, it isa failure. When the birds pick 
grapes, there is no need for the label, 
Grapes.” 


If it does 

at the painted 
“A Cluster of 
If a man steps forward to lift up the painted 
curtain, that he may see what is behind it, the painter 
waits not for a critic to say, “Your picture is a suc- 
cess.”’ 


Dannecker, a German sculptor, worked two years 
upon a statue of Christ. Then he called a little girl 
into his studio, and pointing to the figure, asked,— 

“Who is that?” 

“Some great man,”’ answered the child. 

The artist simply said,— 

“T have failed. I will begin 

He worked six years, and 
same maiden into his studio. 

“Who is it now?” he asked. She gazed at the statue 
long and silently. Then bowing her head and with 
tears in her eyes, answered,— 

“It is He who said, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me.’ ”’ 

The sculptor laid aside his chisel. 
statue was a success. 





anew.”’ 
then again brought the 


He knew his 
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GRAN DILOQUENCE. 
Philipc, an Irish lawyer and orator, was noted for 
his flowery style,— 
“He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope.” 
He once spoke of Napoleon as ‘“‘wrapped in the soli- 
tude of his own originality.” 

But even this grandiloquence was excelled by a Con- 
gressman from Tennessee, who pronounced an eulogy 
upon a fellow-member killed ina political row. The 
passage most admired in the funeral oration was this : 

le has gone down to the grave wrapped in the 
peaceful soliloquy of his own blood.” 

No one ever understood what the orator meant, but 
it sounded well. 

EQUALITY OF ART. 

Genius knows no sovereign, but compels the highest 
to serve it. When the six-years-old Mozart played 
before Francis I. of Austria, the Emperor stood be- 
side him, while several paces behind were grouped the 
court officials. 

The infant prodigy played until he came to the end of 
the page, and then said, ‘*Turn over quickly, sir, or the 


force of the movement ‘nnd the beauty of my melody 
will be lost.’ 

Francis, laughing heartily, did as the boy-player 
told him; but the courtiers were amazed at this exhi- 
bition of the democracy of art. 
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A ' a valentine! a large flat basket entirely filled with | 
A ‘ : . 
Tes white carnations, with a border of scarlet geran- 
C . = ae ium; and in the middle a huge heart of deep red | 
AY = carnations, with the words “My Valentine” writ- | 


ten under it in violets. | 


And then the street-door closes 
Amid such joyful “Oh’s!” 
A valentine for Felix, 
With golden cupids fine; 
While Carlie’s bears the motto: | 


Than any girl, with golden curl 
And rose-red cheek, can ever be! 


“So I my little offering bring, 
And lay it meekly on thy shrine; 

And pray, O lady dear to me, 
That thou wilt be my valentine! 


” 
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For the Companion. | 


OUR JOE. 


Of all the babies under the sun, 
Our Joe is the sweetest, loveliest one; 

I call him “Jewel,”’ and “‘Baby Mine,” 
To-day I call him ‘‘My Valentine.” 

My Valentine! Ah, dear little Joe, 

The meaning of this you do not know; 

But some sweet day the bright sun will shine 
On your “really-truly” Valentine. 





For the Companion, 
AMY’S VALENTINE. 

“John,” said little Amy, “did you ever send a 
valentine to anybody ?’ 

John, the gardener, looked rather sheepish, and 
dug his spade into the geranium-bed. “Well, 
miss,” he said, “I have done such things when I 
were alad. Most lads do, I suppose, miss.” 

Oh! that sly old John! he knew perfectly well 
that he had a valentine in his pocket at that mo- 
ment, a great crimson heart, in a lace-trimmed en- 
velope, directed to Susan, the pretty housemaid. 
But there was no need of 
saying anything about 
that to little miss, he 
thought. 

“If you were not so 
very old, John,” contin- 
ued Amy, looking seri- 
ously at him, “1 should 
ask you to send me one, 
because my papa 
away, and I have no 
brothers, and I don’t 
know any lads, as vou 
call them. But 1 sup- 
pose you are altogether 
too old, aint you, John ?” 





is 


John straightened his 
broad shoulders, and 
looked down rather 
comically at the tiny 
mite at his feet. “Why, 
Miss Amy,” he said, 
“whatever does make 
you think I be so very 
old? Your papa is a 
good bit older than I be, 
miss.” 

“My papa!” cried 
Amy, opening her eyes 
very wide, “why, John! 
you told me _ yourself 
that you were a hundred 
years old. And I know 
my papa isn’t nearly as 
old as that!” 

The gardener laughed. 
“More shame to me, 
miss,” he said, ‘‘for tell- 
ing you what wasn’t 
true. Sure it’s only in 
fun I was, Miss Amy, 
dear, for I’m not forty 
years old yet, let alone 
a hundred. But I hear 
Mary calling you to your dinner; sorun up tothe 
house now, missy, and don’t think too much of 
what old John says to you.” 


Away ran little Amy, and John, left alone with | 


his geraniums, indulged in a quiet but hearty | 
laugh. 

“To think of that!” he said to himself. “A 
hundred years old! sure I must take care what I 





say to that young one. But the pretty lass shall 
have her valentine, that she shall, and Xs pretty a | a little “hoop” that holds no more than a quart, 
one as I can make!” and John dug his spade into | —-every summer for a good many. 


the ground with right good will. 

(It occurs to me that you children who live in 
the North may say here, “‘What was he doing to 
the geranium-bed in February ?” but when I tell 
you that little Amy lives in Virginia, you will not 
think it so strange.) 

St. Valentine’s Day was bright and sunny, and 
Amy was up early, flying about the house like a 
bird, and running every five minutes to the front 
door, “’cause there might be a valentine, mam- 
ma!” 

Presently she spied the postman coming up the 


gravel walk, and out she danced to meet him. Oh! 
such a pile of letters as he took out of his leather | 


bag. 

“Miss Amy Russell ?” said the postman. 

“Oh!” cried Amy. “She’s me! 
her! I mean—oh! oh! 
Oh, thank you, Mr. Postman! 
postman in the whole world!” and in she danced 
again, to show her treasures to mamma. Gold | 
lace, silver arrows, flaming hearts, oh! how beau- 
tiful they were!—but suddenly—ting! tingle! 
ding!” a tremendous peal at the front door-bell. 


} 


I mean me’s 
one, two, three, four, five! | 
You’re the best | 


hands and wide-open eyes and mouth. 
rocked herself backwards and forwards, uttering 
little inarticulate shrieks of delight. 


corner of the house, chuckled silently, and squeezed 
|the hand of Susan, the pretty housemaid, who 
| happened, curiously enough, to be standing very 
near him. 


forgotten how to make valentines, if I dea hun- 
dred years old!” 


Amy sat down on the doorstep with clasped | 


She 


And John the gardener, peeping round the 


“Humph!” said John the gardener, “I haven’t 


NE cians 
For the Companion. 


NANNIE’S OONCLUSION. 
Three little eager faces 
Close to the window-glass, 
Two merry brown-eyed laddies, 
One merry brown-eyed lass. 
“There is the postman, Carlie!” 
Cried little Nan, in glee; 
“IT do ’most guess he’s bringing 
Some valentines for we.” 
“Say us,” corrected Felix, 
As off to the door they ran; 
But naught for rules of grammar 
Cared laughing little Nan. 


A shout—a breathless waiting, 
While Carl impatient grows; 








and heaven. 


like the angels ? 


quired Ethel, in a tone of great disgust. 


side was taught not to wake her in the morning. 
One morning after her mother awoke, she said,— | 


keep still ?” 


“T love thee—I am thine.” | 


And Nannie with her trio 
Of missives, white and pink, 
Says, as she gazes at them 
With happy eyes, “I fink 


”™ 


“Did you ever!” cried Grandmamma Dill. “1 
do believe I'll make the child two cheeses next 
summer.” 

Then she tied the valentine with the true-lover’s 
knot again; and after breakfast she laid it away 
in the upper bureau drawer with two sprigs of lav- 
ender. And there it is to this day. 


“To-day is ’most like Christmas, 
*N’ I s’pose it’s just because 
St. Valentine, who sent these, 
Is cousin to Santa Claus.” 


———_—_~<or—__ 








M. Cc. D. 





For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Ethel’s mother was telling her about the angels 








“And when we get to heaven will we have wings 
>” asked Ethel, eagerly. 

“T suppose so,” replied her mother. 
“What! and eat worms, like the birds?” 





A little girl who slept near her mother's bed- | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 3 
VALENTINE’S ACROSTIC, 
Find in the initials of the names of the flowers de. 
scribed in the following quotations, the flower dedi- 
| cated to Saint Valentine: 
Fellow with all the lowliest; 
Peer of the highest and the best. 
—Sare Holm, 
Nods upon the grave. 
—E. A. Poe. 
It folds its leaves like lit- 
tle umbrellas 
coming of 
storm 


“You’ve had a nice nap, mamma, and didn’t I 


“How did you know I was asleep, my child ?” 
“’Cause you breathed a loud noise, mamma.” 
“Why, Bessie, what do you mean ?” 

“Well, then, you purred, mamma.” 


At night or 


See how its leaves are 
turned to the north as true 
as the magnet. 

—Longfellow, 
The pendulous flower 
hangs its twisted petals 
In the soft green woods of 
ee 
Cheerful and hopeful in 
the frosty air, 
And for the pale sun’s 
sake.—C. G. Rossetti. 


2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


The Greek cross is com- 
eva of six words of nine 
etters each; the central 
word reading from top to 
bottom is repeated in the 
central word of the cross- 
bar, and names a wonder- 
ful American invention. 
The other words mean :— 
first upright, power of at- 
traction; second upright, 
to occupy again ;first cross- 
word, in a high degree; 
second cross-word, a met- 
al. 

Of the following ana- 
gramatical names, the first 
two are those of the men 
who applied for patents 
on the above inventions on 
the same day, a certain 
February 14th; the others 
are the names of the two 
who have since added to 
the invention :— 

G. Rydar. 

L. Lebgh. 

Elder Fabor Poross. 
Moses I, Othand, 











For the Companion. 
GRANDMAMMA DILL’S VALENTINE. 


One day, one thirteenth of February, when Un- 


cle Tom came to town, he brought Christie a little 
green cheese. 


That wasn’t a bit queer, because Grandmamma 


Dill has made Christie a cheese—a baby-cheese, in 


Because, again, once when Christie was out at the 
farm, visiting with mamma, she ate some of grand- 
mamma’s nice cheese, and liked it so well that 
when Uncle Tom told her the moon was made of 
green cheese she actually cried for a piece. And 
after she got home she cried again. 

Of course she knew better than to cry for a slice 





of the moon, now; but grandmamma makes the 
little cheese all the same, and when it is ripe enough 
she sends it to Christie. 

She was in the dining-room with Uncle Jack’s 
Nina, talking about valentines, when Uncle Tom 
came in with the little cheese in one hand, and 
a paper-bag full of puffy doughnut-boys in the 
other. 

‘“‘Here’s a valentine for you,” said he; “only it’s 
a day too early.” 

“Oh goody!” cried Christie. “It’s my cheese 
—and doughnuts! And we were just going to 
havea lunch! How nice!” 

“How nice!” she said again, between bites; 
“evramma does make the loveliest doughnuts! 
Oh! I'd like to send her a valentine. And Uncle 
Tom could put it under her plate in the morning 


Down went the valentines in mamma’s lap, and | and s’prise her.” 


off flew the excited child again. But this time, 
when she opened the door, no sound escaped her 
lips. Her feelings were too deep for utterance. 

There on the doorstep lay a valentine; but such 





| 


| 





She kept thinking about it; but she couldn’t 
make up her mind what sort of a valentine to 
send grandmamma, until when at dinner Uncle 
Tom said, “I must get mother a pair of specs; 





| he couldn’t speak, and pretty soon grandmamma 
| put on her glasses, which fitted to a T, and smooth- | thesis, donate, tar, time, café. 


yi 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The answer, composed of 58 letters, is an old-time 
couplet, relating to the fourteenth of Fe -bruary. 

The 1, 2, 6, 3, 8, 16, 18, 7, may be found at a hotel. 

The 4, 5, 20, 31 may be found in the grocery store. 

The 9, 26, 39, 24, 25 may be found in the hospital. 

The 22, 21, 12, 10, 33, 48, 13, 11 may be found on 
many farms. 

The 17, 57, 15, 43, 14 may be found-under a monu- 
ment. 

The 51, 30, 42, 19, 45 may be found in your character. 

The 46, 23, 44, 35, 36, 40 may be found among egotis- 
tical people. 

The 34, 49, 
smith’s shop. 

The 27, 55, 37 may be found in the forest. 

The 38, 32, 50, 53, 58 may be found in a cotton-mill. 

The 56, 47, 52, 41 may be found in a palace. 


oO. 
4. 
CHARADE. 

My frst means one who is pure and holy. 

Alas! that this should not be always true! 
My second’s, in English, a spot quite lowly; 

In Latin, it says, “farewell” to you. 
*~ third is one fourth of my fourth. How funny! ! 
fy fourth isa part of a fork, I should Bay; 

My whole reminds us of love sweet as honey, 
*Tis the name of a man who gave name to a day. 
LILIAN Payson. 


she broke hers yesterday,”—then Christie knew 
in a minute. 

“O Uncle Tom,” cried she, “let me send ’em for 
a valentine! Oh do! I’ve got money enough in 
my bank to pay.” 

So when papa went down town, after dinner, 
Christie went with him; and together they selected 
a “loverly” pair of silver-bowed spectacles, which 
it robbed the little bank of every penny to pay 
for. And Christie had to shut her eyes when she 
passed by the beautiful red valentines in the shop- 
windows,—but she didn’t care a bit. 

Next morning, at the breakfast-table, there was 
grandmamma’s plate, with grandmamma’s dear, 
dim eyes bowed over it as she said a silent grace, 
and grandmamma’s valentine under it. And when 
grandmamma lifted her plate, she just held up 
her two hands, and puckered her mouth into an 
Oh, so surprised that she couldn’t speak for as | 
much as a minute. 


25, 29, 54 may be found in the black- 








D. V. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


There were the silver-bowed spectacles; and} 1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11,12, 13;14, 15, 16, M7, 
there was a letter, looking like a big snow-flake, ASHINGTON ELECTE 
tied to them with blue ribbon—in true-lover’s knot. » W, rg ~ * my y ~ ™ =e _ * .s a; 

“ 7 - >) € 7 a 

Why, Thomas, where did this come from ?” 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
asked grandmamma, when she found her voice. uN rT SB Dp 8BTAFBES OF 





But Uncle Tom’s mouth was so full of fish-cake ), 51, 
I CA 


" Words. —Washing, tone, lecture, despised, font, 


46, 47, 48, 49; i 
E 


ed out the blue ribbon carefully, and began toread| __* caaeal te eon urtailments.—Charles Dickens, 


the letter—which wasn’t really a letter. Partial answers.—Coc A, oc; HiP, 1; ArangO, 

“For the land sakes!” she cried, when she had) taug; Routk, out, Lome ase omen ; xe ring; 

< c | ScarF, car; Drough’ Yr, rough; IncH,N.C.; CringE, 

finished it. “Do read it, Thomas.” And while | ring; KnoP, no; EratO, rat; Nimp0, hes ScrapeR, 

grandmamma wiped the new glasses carefully, | —. , 

r 3. Massacre eerfield ; 

this is What Uncle Tom read: | hunated and Bea Quest 
TO MY VALENTINE. 


2 






Maseachusetts ; 
Anne's; 
K 


seventeen 
‘ndians; French- 
vy; inhabitants; , 





men; Canada; snow-shuocs; 
“Q lady, lady, fair and gray, 


Canada. 
Thou’rt dearer, far dearer, to me | 4. Fate; share; try, buy; February; true; amethyst, 
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GENERATED POISONS. 
There are three views respecting the origin of most 
infectious discases. 

The first is that they originate from impalpable poi- 
sons, produced from filth during some of the chemical 
changes which its particles undergo in certain condi- 
tions. 

A second is that they 
mostly microscopic plants, introduced into the system 
through the mouth or lungs, the 
germs outside of the body. 

The third is in part like but it claims 
that the living germs are generated directly, 
all parent 
during the various processes of their decomposition 


are due to living organisms, 


product of living 


the second, 
apart from 
germs, from elementary particles of filth, 
and recomposition. 

The is held by the 
number—of the theory of “‘spontaneous generation.” 

The first is the old view, 
many strong advocates. 


last view advocates—not a large 


and is still maintained by 
The second is a wholly mod- 
ern view, and rests mainly on the discovery of the par- 
asites by the microscope. 

Filth, however, lies at the basis of every view, even 
the second holding that filth is a hot-bed for the rapid 
growth and multiplication of the 
influence 
and 


germs, and that its 
on the human system is to lower its vitality 
thus make it 


diseases are 


good soil for their development. 


Hence these now universally known as 
filth diseases. 

The following are fresh illustrations of the connec- 
and filth. 


out in 


tion between disease A severe epidemic of 
diphtheria recently the Blind Asylum, 
Batavia, N. Y. by the State Board 
of Health showed that the drain, which conducted the 
sewage to a swamp back of the institution, had fallen 
in pieces and was wholly blocked up by the surround. 
ing earth. 

One of the citizens of Chelsea, a well-known lawyer, 
lately died from a very violent attack of typhoid fever. 
A child had recently recovered from the same disease. 
This same child had previously had attacks of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. The 
everything that met the 


broke 





An investigation 


house was a fine one, and 
eye was scrupulously neat. 
But on tearing up the basement floor—at the urgent re- 
quest of the family -there was found be 
neath an immense mass of filth, the sewage-pipe being 
broken in two places. 


physician 


+ 
THE CLIMATE OF NEWPORT. 

Dr. Storer has resided at Newport the last six years 
solely for its winter climate, and has regained there a 
His own experience and his 
locality led him to recommend 


good degree of health. 
scientific study of the 
it as a fall and winter resort for such invalids as desire 
of the mainland, without the 
fatigue, expense, and uncertainty of comfort attending 
a journey to more Its climate 
peculiarly equable and soft, and it is equally adapted 
to invalids at other seasons of the year than those when 


to avoid the inclemency 


Southern localities. is 


the island is a popular resort. 

Formerly, like other watering-places, Newport has 
neglected to conform its hotels, boarding-houses and 
dwellings for lease to the requirements of modern hy 
giene, but the matter has been agitated there until now 
a perfected sewerage is expected to result, a good water 
supply having already been secured. 

There 
well as hygienically, 


is something interesting, geographically as 
in the matter of this Newport cli- 
mate. It seems while the icy current from Labrador 
and Newfoundland pours into Massachusetts Bay, the 
South shore is struck by the warm current from the 
tropies, which is thence deflected by Cape Cod toward 
Ireland. 
Says the Century, ‘The bather who has tried the 
surf of Nahant and then of Newport needs no ther 
mometer to understand the 


perature between the two coasts.” 


contrast of tem- 
Cod is the 
dividing line between the northern and southern forms 
of sea-life. The region north of the Cape is character- 
ized by marine plants and animals that resemble those 
Witha 
solitary exception, none of the characteristic seaweeds 
north of the found south of it. The differ- 
ence between the flora of Massachusetts and of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, is greater than that between those of the 
former and of the Bay of Fundy, of 
Nantucket and Norfolk. The same is true of the ma 
rine animate life. 


immense 
Cape 


of the shores of Iceland, Norway and Scotland. 


Cape are 


or between those 


Invalids will do well to take note of the above facts 


It has become well-known that great diterences o: 
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climaté may exist in the same climate, and that these 
differences have a marked influence upon health, and 
especially upon the respiratory organs. 
— 
THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

Breakfast, in many families, is a dull and hurried 
meal. The father, absorbed in business and anxious 
to get to his office, hastens through both the newspa- 
per and the meal, in silence, and rushes to catch the 
cars. 

The children are thinking of the half-learned lessons, 
and wondering if they can look them over again and 
enjoy a little “‘play”’ before the nine-o’clock bell. The 
nervous mother, who has already encountered several 
mishaps in the kitchen, finds herself occupied in satis- 
fying the calls of her hungry children, and thus allows 
her hurrying husband more time for his paper and 
food. 

Yet breakfast might be made the occasion of begin- 
ning the day not only well, but with an elasticity that 
would carry each member of the family joyously 
through the day. 

The late Dr. Bushnell thus began it. He was one of 
those rare geniuses who had a talent for making the 
breakfast-table the pleasantest and most profitable re- 
sort of the day. He was full of bright and witty 
talk, and gave the widest range to the conversation. 
The mornin, paper was the text-book for an infinite 
variety of short and telling sermons. His daughter 
says: 

“Ife was not one of those absorbed and silent read- 
ers of gossip who, after an hour spent over the list of 
casualties and murders, hand you the paper with a 
yawn, and the assurance that there is nothing in it. 
He brought to the reading all his resources—his thought 
on social philosophy; his knowledge of geography, 
chemistry and geology; his love of adventure, of me- 
chanics, of architecture, and of engineering in its vari- 
ous branches ; and throwing his own light on every 
subject, evolved from the daily telegrams a fascinating 
panorama of the world’s life for the last twenty-four 
hours. Under his magic insight the most common- 
ylace events assumed an unlooked-for meaning, and 
took their place in relation to all other events and his- 
tories.” 





. a 
THE NEGRO OYSTERMAN, 

The Southern slave recognized no authority higher 
than his master’s. He knew little of the State or the 
nation, except that the Government was ready at the 
master’s beck and call to enforce his authority. This 
ignorance gave rise to an amusing incident at Fortress 
Monroe on the breaking out of the war. 


The fortress commanded the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay, and the sentinels were ordered to hail all passing 
boats and make them “come to,” in order that they 
might be searched for contraband articles. 

Karly one morning, a sentinel saw the oyster fleet 
passing by, each boat in command of a negro slave. 
‘The sentinel hailed the fleet, and ordered the boats to 
“heave to.” 

But the ignorant negroes, not recognizing the author- 
ity of the United States, kept right on for Norfolk. In 
a few minutes, a shot was fired far ahead of the fore- 
most boat, and then another, and another, until one 
was sent right over the boat’s stern. 

‘This was too much for the negro captain to stand. 
Raising himself to his full height, he shouted to the 
soldiers,— 

“Quit your foolishness! 
ble nigger if you don’t mind. 
and tell massa. Do ye heah!” 

And he did. When his master told him that war had 
been declared, and he must not go ‘‘oystering’” any 
more, the negro was bewildered. 

“Well, massa!’’ he exclaimed, scratching his head, 
“what will become of missus and the children? I aint 
got any odder way to s’pote ’em!” 


You'll be killing a valua- 
I’m gwine straight home 





+> 

“MY NEYAME.” 
One of the foibles of human nature is its craving for 
notoriety. Byron touched this weak spot when he 





wrote 


is pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print.” 


The following anecdote of an English workman il- 
lustrates this weakness : 


At a mechanical exhibition held in an English town, 
there was shown the model of an iron river-steamer, 
which had been built in a neighboring shipyard, and 
then taken to pieces and sent to India in sections. 

While a visitor was looking at the model, he was 
asked by a sturdy little fellow, who spoke with a 
Northumbri: an burr, * *Misthor, can thoo read ?” 

‘Aw wish thoo’d read what's writte n on this card,’ 
he added, on hearing the visitor's “yes.’ 

The visitor read a description of the steamer print- 
ed on the card. 

“Is that aal?”’ asked the man, with a look of disap- 
pointment. 

“Yes, sir.” 

**Nowt else?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Is there nowt aboot the 
plates?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Why, misthor,’ ’ exclaimed the little fellow, in an 
angry tone, *‘aw’s the chap that rowled the plates, and 
they hennot put my neyame on the card!’ 


chap that rowled the 


‘“ + " 
AN APOLOGY, 

George the Third was popular with the English peo- 
ple. They respected him for the purity of his domes- 
tie life, and called him “Farmer George” 
of his plebeian ways and his good nature. 


The king loved to mingle 
jects, and cared little for the 
made a hedge about him. 

One day, while returning from hunting, the King en- 
tered into conversation with his wine-merchant, Mr. 
Cabornel. The two rode side by side a long way, much 
to the distress of Lord Walsingham, the gentleman-in- 
waiting. 

Watching his opportunity, his lordship took the mer- 
chant aside and whispered something in his ear. 
“What's that? What's that Walsingham has been 
saying to you?” asked the good-humored King, seeing 
that the merchant appeared annoyed. 

“IL tind, sir,” said the merchant, ‘‘that I have been 
unintentionally guilty of disrespect to your Majesty. 
My lord informs me that I ought to take off my hat 
whenever I address your Majesty. But your Maje aty 
will please to notice that my hat is fastened to my wig, 
and my wig is fastened to my head, and I am on the 
back of a spirited horse. So that if anything goes off, 
we must all go off together.” 

The King laughed heartily at the apology, and bade 
the merchant keep on his hat. 


on account 


with his sub- 
court etiquette which 


familiarly 


—_——_—___—_ 
A WITTY REPROOF, 

The witty Dean Swift had an humorous way of re- 
proving his Irish servants, one suited to that sense of 
the ludicrous which is innate in an Irishman: 

One day Mary, the cook, sent up an over-done joint 
of meat to the dinner-table. Swift called for her, and 
w he n she appeared in the dining-room, said,— 

Mary, carry that joint back into the kitchen and do 





it le 








ith, sir, an’ sure I can’t do that, a’tall, a’tall.” 
“Then, Mary, | hope in future, when you're about to 
} commit a fault that you will choose one which may be 
| mended.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. COLLINS, Tipton, Ind., says: “I used it in 
nervous debility brousht on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.” [Adv. 





—~<>—_—_—_—_ 
The People’s World-wide Verdict, 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best. [Adv 





AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
ae slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. eeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 





Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers, 





Addres: 
. E. CH ASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive te rritory. Particulars free. 


3 Print Your Own Gards 


with our #3 Printing Press. Larger 

_ sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
or old, business or pleasure. ‘Everything 
i easy, printed directior Se nd? a 
Catalogue of Presses Cards, ~e, “9 
to the factory, Kelsey 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, | 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
597 Washtagten St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


D BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
$1,000,000 in stock to select from,collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods, Silks,Shawls, 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Upholstery, 
vaney Goods, Ladies Dresses, ‘loaks, Under- 

ear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
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Infants? » Boys’ aed. Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market tSt., 

Ph ila, 2” Please say where you saw this advertis’ nt. 
Two Secent stitches a minute, The aii 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
Vorid. Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
B. A s Wanted. THE W 5, et = 
MACH TNE CO., Chicago or New York 
‘ ? Model Sewing 
Singer Machine — 
AC og r, Ruffler, Tuck 
er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 
er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
full outtit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Don’t pay double for ma- 
chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 
Cire. with hundreds of testimonials 
free. GEO PAY NE x co. ,47 Third Av.,Chicago, Il. 
STAM Pl NG. Patterns for Kensington, 
Arasene, and all other Em- 
| broidery. 10 full-size working patterns, including Scal- 
lops, Braiding and Kensington Strips for underwear and 
dress trimming, patterns for Clocking Stockings, Sprays 
of Flowers, Becds srs, Corners, &c., for Table and Piano 
, zambrequins, Chair Backs, &c., also your own 
or Handkerchiefs, Hat-bands., &c., with Powder, 
pad and instructions, sent post-paid for 60 cts. Can be 
used a hundred times. Book of 100 Designs for Embroi- 
dery, Braiding, ete., 25ets. Our Book “Manual of Neec 
lework,” 100 Page s.is anal te instructor in all branch- 
es of a sag kh Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, 
Ru i ., 35c.; 4 for $1. All the above for $1, 
fares BS Patten Pub, _ 47 Barclay St., N. ¥. 











THE ART INTERCHANGE, a Sortntahtiy 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, E carving, Modelling. For 1854, 





LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working design 
supplements. Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
878. 


and suggestions given without charge. Established 
The only art paper giving colored supplements. 83 
year ; six and three months subscriptions received. 
8c.in stamps for sample copy meeps illustrate 

this: ial handbooks on all branches of Art Work. Mention 


sats paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St. N.Y. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 

Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Embroidery, etc. 
Tells how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Siar, Satin, Janina, Filling, 
Feather, etc. Patterns for Sc — Basket, Splasher, Tidy, 
Piano Cover, etc. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 


LADIES ! 1 re new book of CROCHET and KNITTED 
sACE contains PATTERNS for TIDIES, 

~ ye 1X . EDGINGS, etc., with Directions for Mak- 
Price, x Colored Cr Stitch Patterns for We. 
SPECIAL, OFFE 1 WE will send you these 2 Books, 
‘ = ees 5 Colored Patterns Soe 2B 

2-cent Stamps. INGAL LS, L ‘YNN, Ms 











HALFOR)] STANDARD 


SOUPS, FISH, 
STEAKS, CHOPS, 
MEATS, ETC. 


~ Manufactured only by_the 
BORTREE M’F'’G Co. “Why 
these corsets have conquered 
all competitors, 


COR SE T They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 


and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringe ements, 
Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. he 























tempted te aan manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall Laan: ute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


-| It sows gra 





In The Devil’s _—* 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Countr: 
North 


Dakota. AG RES pines 


Grand Forks, Dt. 
Sectional ie and full particulars 
EE. dress Hi, DA Ss, 
Ase t Gen’ 7 Pass.Agt.,St. Paul,Minn: 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, i R 5 E 


M ON EY LOAN ED 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 


yb ¢: PER ANNUM! Payable semi- 


annually in 
Y. Exchange. 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, 


Conservative v: aluations, 
PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
CAHOON 


Broadcast Seed Sower. 


This machine sows wheat 
two rods wide, so that aman 
walking one mile sows four 
| acres, 2nd does the work 
| better than can be done by 
| any other means whatever. 
seeds and ali 
kinds of grain. Price, $6. 
We have agents in all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for circular. 

GOODELL 
Antrim, N. H., 


320 


at 





_ ple securities.14 years successful ex- 
= ang The best of references. Write 
or Circular. Mention Compan, Address 


Minn. 









COo., 
Manufac’ rs. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of all ages. 
A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
It B. iNISHES cou GHS (ace ute 
® chronic), and BRE: 
17 CURES, 


reme dic Ss have faile ed. 





or 





magic; 



































TUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- | 


| in treating Skin Di i 


great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has | 
















ECZEMA 
on Scatp. 


i, Sealy, Pimply, 
and © opper 









should keep it in re aoe ice, 50c, and #1 per bot- 
. CRIT TO 
Too 1 One Minute, 
€ 
All of the best, both new and old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
SPLENDID 
FLOWER SEEDS, $1 
None better nor more reliable. Establishe ad 30 years, 
_PAINESV ILLE, LL AKE COUNTY, OHIO, 
for every form of 
FROM 
Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Be autifier and Toi- 
Cc yo te Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
&@~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


tle. Of druggists. C N,Propr..New York, 
man C orn 1) Remover Kills © orns and Bunions. 
ke NEW 41 | && CHOICE 244 
Seeds, &c., by mail. a ae ialty. Safe arrival guar ‘anteed. 
1 2 R O S E S Ever-Blooming 
For the other 58 $1 Sets and 1,001 things, besides, send 
| 500 acres, 21 large Greenhouses. 
( uti 
SKIN AND BLOOD 
Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
let Requisite, pre i from CUTICURA, is indispe nsable 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 





For Croup and W hooping Cough—every family 
i 
Pike’ 8 Toothae he Drops C ure 
“/SEEDS! | FRUITS! 
60 choice. che: “ap, $1 Sets, for example: 
30 PACKETS -CHOICE 
for our Illustrated Catalogue ‘of, over 100 pages free, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
A 
DISEASE, 
Serofulous. Inherited, Con- 
the CUTICURA RE MEDIES. 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 
Jicers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
iseases, Baby Humors, Skin Ble mishes, 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
or, 
CHEMICAL Co.,. Boston, MASS. 






THE BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 












hi GOovD NEWS 


Tee TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tiful Gold Band orMoss RoseChina 
ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Pasarute <i Toilet Set. For full portionnes address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN A 9 


ComPANY 





P.O. Box 289. 3l and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 








liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 
MORSE LKOS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











